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The Wachusett Dam of the Metropolitan Water 
Supply at Clinton, Massachusetts. 
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Santa Claus 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 
We are specialists in this line, 
making it our sole business, 
and believe that we have under 
one roof a larger and more 
varied collection than can be 
found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Show-rooms on 3 floors. 


Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—An early call is requested, so as to 
avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. 

























In pack- 
ages just 
right for 
the 


Christmas 
Stocking 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Wholesome. 


Just the Thing for 
the Children. 


Bastow’s rove 
Butter Scotch 


“The Snappy Kind.” Doesn’t stick to the 
teeth. Ask your druggist or confectioner. 


Or on receipt of $1.20 will send 24 small or 12 
large Packages direct to your home, prepaid. 













THE STUART BASTOW CO., Inc., Pawtucket, R.1. { 





ONLY PURE 
SPICES, MUSTARD, 


Cream Tartar, Saleratus, etc., 
bear that name “SLADE’S.” 
Adulteration is common, but SLADE’S are 
all and always Absolutely Pure and Extra 
Strong. For your own protection against hum- 
buggery you should ask grocers for SLADE’S. 
Send 4c. in stamps for Cook Book. 
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D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. ] 














The kind that tastes like coffee. It contains 
the nutritive elements of wheat, and besides 
being a pleasant drink it is NOURISHING — 
not falsely stimulating, as coffee is. Let the 
BOYS AND GIRLS have Old Grist Mill for 
breakfast — they’ll do better work in school 
all day because of it. 


If your grocer hasn’t it change grocers. 
20 cents per pound. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he great Wachusett dam at Clinton, Massa- 

chusetts, is completed, and the cover-page 
illustrations give a clear idea of the structure 
itself and of its surroundings. Itis the largest 
dam in the world, holding in check a supply of 
water designed for domestic and general town 
and city uses. There are dams which are 
longer and there are others which are higher, 
but for both length and width there is none to 
compare with it. 

Four years and nineteen days was the time 
occupied in construction. During that time 
there was laid approximately three hundred 
thousand cubic feet of masonry, the greatest 
amount of this kind of masonry ever laid in 
the same time. 

The dam is located across a narrow gorge, 
about twelve hundred and fifty feet in width. 
The top is ten feet above the level of the full 
reservoir. At the water-level the dam has a 
thickness of nineteen feet, and one hundred 
and forty-five feet below this level a thickness 
of more than one hundred and nineteen feet. 

The contract price for the construction of the 
massive piece of masonry was more than one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. It gives 
a reservoir with a capacity of more than sixty- 
three billion gallons, and as the reader is doubt- 
less aware, the reservoir is part of the new 
metropolitan water service, which supplies 
Boston and eighteen other cities and towns. 
Forty million dollars is being spent on that 
system, but according to the authorities, it will 
be insufficient in ten years, unless the munici- 
palities in the metropolitan district become less 
wasteful of water. _ 


he ‘‘ocean boulevard’’ of New Hampshire 

will be completed this winter by the building 
of a stretch of highway from Rye Harbor to a 
point at Rye Beach. Of this road, running 
the entire length of the coast-line, twelve miles 
have been built at large cost to the state; the 
remainder, from Rye Beach to Salisbury Beach, 
is composed of old roads which ‘‘fitted in’’ to 
the route and helped out materially. New 
Hampshire will have a right to be proud of 
this fine highway, which for obvious reasons 
is likely to remain unique in this region. 
Imagine Maine attempting to build a road along 
her coast-line! e 


y would take a page of this paper to chronicle 
briefly the brave and generous deeds done in 
any one week by firemen, but a recent occur- 
rence in Connecticut demands to be recorded. 
The Danbury fire department sent a steamer 
and fourteen men to Georgetown, and saved a 
factory from destruction. The owners of the 
factory, being properly appreciative, .offered 
the department a check for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. But the check was refused on 
the ground that ‘‘it is against the principles 
and practice of the department to accept re- 
muneration for any assistance which it can 
render to a neighboring village or city.’’ 
Strictly speaking, this was not ‘‘business,’’ 
perhaps—but it was something finer. 
& 

A Puacraph in this column about a twelve- 

pound fox shot by a hunter in York County, 
Maine, has aroused inquiries, which can be 
answered without reference to Munchausen. 
A good deal of nonsense is written every season 
about the weight of foxes. The truth is that 
the red fox of New England does not average 
in weight over nine pounds. Any hunter who 
bags a ten-pounder gets a large fox; foxes that 
weigh eleven or twelve pounds are rather worth 
talking about. It is recalled in this connection 
that the ‘‘record’’ fox for the region of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, weighed thirteen 
and three-quarters pounds. The other five 
states are not in the habit of producing larger. 
Bearing these facts in mind, one may safely 
decline to be thrown off his balance when he 
reads enthusiastic newspaper stories of foxes 
weighing thirty-five pounds or so. 


& 

ype representing Massachusetts and 

Connecticut have been going over the 
boundary-line between the two states, prepara- 
tory to relocating markers which needed to be 
replaced or corrected. East of the Connecticut, 
where the marks were set in 1826, the line 
seems to be in pretty good shape, except that in 
Webster a boundary-stone was moved across 
the street when a hotel was built—a hotel so 
constructed that half the barroom was in one 
state and half in the other. West of the Con- 
necticut, where the marks—stones five feet long, 
with half their length underground—were placed 
in 1803, many were found to be a little out of line 
because of natural decay and the action of frost. 
Two angles, one in Salisbury, Connecticut, 
and the other near Norfolk in the same state, 
are marked by boulders which are evidently 
the same marks established in 1770. The 
surveyors decided where to set triangulation 
stations which cannot themselves be lost track 





of, and from which the latitude and longitude 
(of points in the boundary-line, can be estab- 
lished once for all. Then if a stone is displaced 
it will be an easy matter to relocate it. 














WANT GOOD CHOCOLATES 


Yoh 
Boston Chocolates 


(REGISTERED) 


For Christmas. 


In attractive boxes for the holidays. Made 
and packed in a most sanitary factory, are 
wholesome and of the best quality. 


MADE BY 


Wirth (Zakir 
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Incorporated, 
BOSTON. 




















A Vote of Thanks to 
Youth’s Companion Readers. 


The manufacturers wish to thank the hun- 
dred thousand families of New England who 
read The Youth’s Companion for their interest 
in and loyalty to the original, reliable 


Bell’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning 


Our enormous sales this season show that 
they not only use Bell’s themselves, but have 
recommended it to their friends to the exclu- 
sion of all imitations, until every home in New 
England knows and likes Bell’s Seasoning. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Bell’s receipts #4. favor. Ask your grocer for 
Bell’s Book. he cannot supply it, write us. 


ESCALLOPED OYSTERS. 
Toast to a crisp two slices of white bread; 
break in pieces and place in a deep dish. Add 
three-fourths cup of cracker crumbs, one- 
half cup melted butter, one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls salt, one even Bell's 
half-cup hot water, and mix 
thoroughly. Place in bottom of shallow but- 
tered baking dish a thin layer of bread crumbs; 
then a layer consisting of half-pint of oysters, 
two tablespoonfuls of oyster liquor and two 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk. Cover with 
the dressing compounded as above; add anoth- 
er half-pint of oysters, two tablespoonfuls of 
oyster liquor, three tablespoonfuls of cream 
or milk, evenly distributed. Sprinkle with 
browned buttered cracker crumbs. Bake 
thirty minutes. 





THE WM. G. BELL CO., Sole Mirs., 
50 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Santa Claus’ 
Best Offering 


to the busy house- 
wives of New 
England. Saves all 
fussing and wotry as 
to an appetizing | 
and easily 
prepared 
dessert. 



















D-Zerta 
Quick Pudding. 


Lemon, Orange, Vanilla, 
Chocolate or Strawberry. It 
is quickly prepared by the simple 
addition of a quart of milk to the con- 
tents of one package and bringing to a boil. 
Nothing else toadd. If you are not pleased with 
the goods, write us, sending empty cartons, and you 
can have your money back. 


Choice recipes sent free on request. D-Zerta Food Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SARANAC 
Driving Gloves. 


Warm and Waterproof, and our special process of tan- 
ite ning renders them soft and pliable under all conditions, 
#1 and gives thema clinging quality that holds the reins. 
fe 
”y 








An appropriate and useful 


Christmas Present. 


Buckskin and horsehide, lamb-lined. Seams double 
sewed with best quality thread. ‘Porter pull” fastener, 
handiest glove-fastener ever made. Same glove un- 
lined and snap-fastener if preferred. 


a A LEADING glove with dealers most everywhere. 
hi If yours hasn’t them, write us, but ASK HIM FIRST. 




















|] PARKER BROS. & COMPANY, LITTLETON, N. H. 
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THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 





ERE’S another, Charlotte!’’ 
(SH Young Justin Birch’s lusty shout 
rang through the house from hall to 
kitchen, vibrating even as far as the second- 
story room in the rear, where Charlotte herself 
happened at that moment to be. In response 
people appeared from everywhere. The bride 
elect was the last to put in an appearance, and 
when she came, there was a certain reluctance 
in her aspect. 

‘‘Hurry up, there!’? admonished Just, al- 
ready busy with chisel and hammer at the 
slender, flat box which lay upon the hall floor, 
in the center of an interested group. He paused 
to glance up at his sister, where she had 
stopped upon the landing. ‘‘ You act as 
if you didn’t want to see what’s in it,’’ 
he remonstrated, whacking away vigor- 
ously. 

**Indeed 1 do,’? Charlotte declared, 
coming on down the staircase, smiling at 
the faces upturned toward her, which 
were smiling back, every one. ‘‘But I’m 
beginning to feel as if I—as if they—as 
if a 

**It must seem odd to feel like that,’’ 
John Lansing agreed, quizzically. Lanse 
had but just arrived, having come on 
especially for the wedding from the law 
school at which he had been for two 
years. 

Celia slipped her arm about her young- 
er sister’s shoulders. ‘‘I know what she 
means,’’ she said, in her gentle way. 
‘*Tt’s so unexpected to her, after sending 
out no invitations at all, that gifts should 
keep pouring in like this. But it’s not 
unexpected to us.’’ 

“‘Oh, 1 know how many of them come 
from father’s and mother’s friends, and 
how many from Andy’s grateful patients. 
It’s all the more overwhelming on that 
account. ’’ 

**Look out there, Just!’? The admo- 
nition came from Jeff, and consequently 
was delivered from some six feet in the 
air, where that nineteen-year-old’s head 
was now carried. ‘‘Don’t split those 
pieces; they’ll be fine for the Emerson 
boys’ building.’’ 

‘*That’s so.’’ 











Just wielded his tools 
with more care. Presently he had the 
long parcel lying on the floor. At this 
moment Mr. Roderick Birch opened the 
outer hall door. 

** As usual,’’ was his smiling comment, 
as he laid aside hat and overcoat and 
joined the circle. ‘‘Charlotte’s latest ?’’ 

Charlotte herself undid the wrappings, 
wondering what the gift could be. She 
disclosed a long piece of dingy-looking 
metal. 

‘*A new shingle for Andy!’’ cried 
Jeff. 

Just turned the heavy slab over, and it 
proved to be of copper. Words came into 
view, hammered and beaten into the 
glinting metal. An effective convention- 
alized border surrounded the whole. 

‘“‘Ye Ornaments of a House are ye 
Guests who Frequent it,’’ read the 
assembled company » in chorus. 


“Oh, isn’t that beautiful!’’ cried 
Charlotte. 
Jeff glanced at her suspiciously. ‘‘She 


says that about everything,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘Don’t think much of it myself. 
The sentiment may be awfully true—or 
otherwise; but what’s the thing for? If 
anybody wanted to hint at an invitation 
to visit Andy and Charlotte, he might 
have done it without putting himself on 
record on a slab of copper four feet long. Who 
sent it, anyway??? 

Celia hunted carefully through the wrappings, 
and everybody finally joined in the search, but 
no card appeared. 

‘*I’m so sorry!’’ lamented Charlotte. 
shall never know whom to thank.’’ 

**Tt lets you out, anyhow,’’ Jeff said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You won’t have to tell any lies. The 
thing is of about as much use as a bootjack.’’ 

“‘Why, but it’s lovely!’’ protested Charlotte, 
with evident sincerity. ‘‘Copper things are 


ey 


very highly valued just now, and the -work on | 


that is artistic. Don’t you see it is?’’ 

“‘Can’t see it,’? murmured Jeff. ‘‘But of 
course my not seeing it doesn’t count. I can’t 
see the value of that idiotic old battered-up 
copper pail you cherish so tenderly, but that’s 
because I lack the true, heaven-born artist’s 
soul. Where are you going to put this, Fiddle ?’’ 

Charlotte’s eyes grew absent. She was sending 
them in imagination across the lawn to the 


little old brick house next door, which was | 








CHAPTER ONE. 









soon to be her home, as she had done 
every time a new gift arrived. There 
were a good many puzzles of this sort 
in connection with her wedding gifts. 
Where to put some of them she knew, 


with a thrill of pleasure, the instant she set eyes | Going to find time to be married in, 


on them; where in the world others could pos- 
sibly go were problems yet to be solved. 
**Hello, here comes Andy!’’ called Just, 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 
“YE ORNAMENTS OF A HOUSE ARE YE GUESTS WHO FREQUENT IT.” 


from the window. ‘‘Give him a chance at it. 
Perhaps he can use it somewhere in the surgery 
—as a delicate way of cheering the patients when 
they feel as if perhaps they’d better not have 
come.’ 

Charlotte turned as the hall door swung open, 
admitting Dr. Andrew Churchill and a fresh 
breath of October air. 

Everybody turned about also. Into every- 
body’s face came a look of affectionate greeting. 
Even the eyes of the father and mother—and | 
this, just now, was the greatest test of all— 
showed the welcome to which their own children | 
were happily used. 

The figure on the threshold was one to claim | 
attention anywhere. It was a strong figure, | 
with a look of life and intense physical vigor. | 
The face matched the body ; it was fresh-colored | 
and finely molded, and nobody who looked at | 
it and into the clear gray eyes of Andrew} 
Churchill could fail to recognize the man | 
behind. 

Lanse, who was nearest, shook hands warmly. 





| at the stretch of his arms for inspection. 
Churchill turned and regarded it with interest. | 
| Then his bright glance shifted to Charlotte, 





Des 


“‘Well, it seems good to see you, old 
fellow,’’ he said, heartily. ‘‘If this 
whirl of work they tell me you are in 
had kept up much longer, I should have 
turned patient myself and sent for you. 
think, 
Andy ?’’ 

‘*I rather expect to be able to manage it,’’ 
responded Doctor Churchill, laughing. ‘‘How 





long have you been home, Lanse—two hours? 
Just promised to let me know as soon as you 
came, ’” 

“*T started, but you were whizzing up the 
street in the runabout,’’ protested Just, picking 


up the débris of the unpacking and carrying it | 


away. ‘‘There was a trail of steam behind 
you sixteen feet long. 
ning beyond lawful speed. ’’ 


**Here’s your latest acquisition,’’ Jeff pointed | 
out, picking up the copper slab and holding it | 


Doctor 


and he smiled at her. 

‘*That’s great, isn’t it?’’ he said, and she 
nodded, smiling. 

Just, returning, shouted, ‘‘Trust “em both to 
get round anything that may turn up! ‘That’ 8 | 
great!’ is certainly safe and non-committal of a 
four-foot motto that’s of no earthly use.’’ 

‘*Well, but I like it,’’ Doctor Churchill as- | 
serted, and came over to Charlotte’s side, where 


I think you were run- | 


he examined the copper slab with attention. 
**Don’t you believe that will pretty nearly fit 
the depression in the fireplace just above the 
shelf ?’’ 

Her interested look responded to his. 
I believe it will!’’ she answered. 

**Who sent it?’’ 

**We can’t find out.’’ 

“No card? That’s odd. But there may be 
something about it to show. It looks to me as 
if it had been made for that place. If it proves 
| to fit, we can narrow the mystery down to the 
| few people who have seen the new fireplace. 
Let’s go over and try, shall we? Come on- 

everybody !’” 

Accordingly, the whole company 
streamed out across the lawn—Charlotte 
and Doctor Churchill, Celia, her pretty 
blond head shining in the October sun- 
light, Lanse and Jeff and Just, three 
stalwart fellows, ranging in ages from 
twenty-six to sixteen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Birch, the happy possessors of this happy 
clan. 

They hurried up the two steps of the 
small front porch, into the brick house, 


‘*Why, 


and stampeded into the front room. ‘hey 
stopped opposite the fireplace, where 
Doctor Churchill was already trium- 


phantly inserting the copper panel—for 
that is what it instantly became—in the 
long, horizontal depression in the fire- 
place. 

**It fits to a hair!’’ he exclaimed, and 
a general murmur of approbation arose. 
Now that the odd gift was where it 
so clearly belonged, its peculiar beauty 
became evident even to the skeptical 
Jeff and Just. 

The new fireplace was the heart of the 
little old house. Moreover, so cunningly 
had it been designed and built that it 
seemed to have been in its place from 
the beginning. 

Doctor Churehill and Charlotte had 
made a certain distant field the object of 
many walks and drives, and had perso::- 
ally selected the hardheads of which the 
fireplace was constructed. A small bed- 
room, opening off the square little parlor, 
had had its partition removed, and in 
this aleove-like end of the room the fire- 
place had been built. 

The effect was very good, and the 
resulting apartment, the only one on the 
lower floor which could be spared for 
general use, had become at once the place 
upon which Charlotte was concentrating 
most of her efforts, meaning to make it 
a room where everybody should wish to 
come. 

The usual interruption of a summons 
for Doctor Churchill to the office in the 
wing sent the assembled company off 
again. Just as Charlotte was leaving 
the room, however,—the last of all, 
because she could not bring herself to 
desert the joy of the copper panel in its 
setting of gray stone,—Doctor Churchill 
hurriedly returned, 

Seeing Charlotte alone and about to 
vanish, he ran after her and drew her 
back. 

“*I have to go right away, dear,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But I want to look at the new 
gift alone with you a minute. It’s really 
a fine addition, isn’t it?’’ 

*‘Oh, beautiful! In the firelight and 
the lamplight how that copper will 
gleam !’’ 

**I wish we knew to whom we owe 
such a thought of us. I like the 

sentiment, too, don’t you, Charlotte? I hope 
—do you know, it’s one of my pleasantest 
hopes—that our home is going to be one that 
knows how to dispense hospitality, the real sort 
—not the sham.’’ 

Charlotte looked up at him and smiled. 

‘‘As if I need tell you what I wish!’’ he 
said, with gay tenderness. ‘‘ You know every 
thought I have about it.’’ 

‘*We’ll make people happy here,’’ said Char- 
lotte. ‘‘Indeed, I want to, Andy Churchill. 
| This room—they shall find a welcome always— 
rich and poor. Especially—the poor ones.’’ 

‘*Especially the poor ones. Won’t old Mrs. 
Wilsey think it’s pleasant here? And Tom 
Brannigan—he’ll be scared at first, but we’ll 
show him it’s a jolly place. Charlotte, I 
mustn’t get to dreaming day-dreams now, or 
I never can summon strength of purpose to 
| wait another week. One week from to-day ! 
| What an age it seems!’’ 

**Run and make your calls,’’ said Charlotte, 
laughing, as she escaped from him and hurried 
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to the door. ‘‘The busier you keep, the shorter 
the time will seem. ’’ 

The week went by at last. To the young 
man, one of a large family long since scattered, 
—many members of it, including both father 
and mother, in the old Virginia churchyard,— 
the time could not come too soon. He had lived 
alone with his housekeeper almost four years 
now, and during nearly all that time he had 
been waiting for Charlotte. 

She was considerably younger than he, and 
when he had been, after two years of acquaint- 
ance, allowed to betroth himself to her, he had 
been asked to wait yet another two years while 
she should ‘‘grow up a little more,’’ as her 
wise father put it. 

As for Charlotte herself, she still seemed to 
those who loved her at home hardly grown up 
enough at twenty-two to go to a home of her 
own. 

Yet father and mother, brothers and sister, 
were all ready to acknowledge that those two 
years had resulted in the early budding of very 
sweet and womanly qualities; and nobody, 
watching Charlotte with her lover, could pos- 
sibly fear for either that they were not ready 
for the great experiment. 

The autumn leaves were bright, the white 
fall anemones were in blossom when Charlotte’s 
wedding-day came, and with leaves and anem- 
ones the little stone church was decorated. 

Not an invitation of the customary sort had 
been sent out. But, as is usual in a com- 
fortable, unaristocratic suburb, the news that 


Doctor Churchill and Miss Charlotte Birch | 


wanted everybody who knew and cared for 
them to come to the church and see them 
married had spread until all understood. 

The result was that no one of Doctor 
Churehill’s patients—and he had won a large 
and growing practice among all classes of people 
—felt left out or forgotten, and that, as the 
clock struck the hour of noon, the church was 
crowded to the doors with those who were real 
friends of the young people. 

‘“Somehow I don’t feel a bit like a bride,’’ 
said Charlotte, looking, however, very much 
like one, as she stood in the center of her 
mother’s room in bridal array. 

Four elegant male figures, two in frock coats, 
two in moré youthful but equally festive attire, 
were surveying her with satisfaction. 

Near by hovered Celia, the daintiest of maids 
of honor; Mrs. Birch, as charming as a girl 
herself in her pale gray silken gown; and little 
Ellen Donohue, a six-year-old protégée of the 
family, her hazel eyes wide with gazing at 
Charlotte, whom she hugged intermittently and 
adored without cessation. 

‘*You don’t feel like a bride, eh?’’ was 
Lanse’s reply to Charlotte’s statement. ‘‘Well, 
I shouldn’t think you would—an infant like 
you. You look more suitable for a christening 
than for a marriage ceremony. Father’s likely, 
when Doctor Elder asks who gives the bride 
away, to murmur, ‘Charlotte Wendell,’ thinking 
he’s inquiring the child’s name. ’’ 

Charlotte threw him a glance, half-shy, half- 
merry. ‘‘As best man you should be saying 
complimentary things about your friend’s 
choice. ’’ 

“IT am. The trouble is you’re not old 
enough to enjoy being mistaken for a babe in 
arms. ’’ 

“I don’t think she looks like a child. I 
think she’s the stunningest young woman I 
ever saw!’’ declared Just, with enthusiasm. 
‘“‘If her hair was done up on top of her head 
she’d be a regular queen.’’ 

Celia laughed. Her own beautiful blond 
locks were piled high, and the style became 
her. But Charlotte’s dusky braids were prettier 
low on the white neck, in the girlish fashion 
in which they had long been worn, and Celia 
announced this fact with a loving touch on the 
graceful coiffure her own hands had arranged 
for her sister. 

**You can’t improve her,’’ she said. ‘‘She 


looks like’ our Charlotte, and that’s just the 


way we want her to look. ‘That’s what Andy 
wants, too.’’ 

“‘Of course he does. And I can tell you, 
he looks like Andy,’’ Lanse asserted. ‘‘Did 
you know he’d been making calls all the 
morning, the same as usual? Made ’em till 
the last minute, too. It isn’t fifteen minutes 
since I saw his machine roll in. Hope he 
wasn’t rattled when he wrote his prescrip- 
tions. ’’ 

It was the Birches’ custom to make as little 
as possible of family crises. Talk and laugh 
as lightly as they would, however, every one of 
them was watching Charlotte with anxiety, for 
it was the first break in the dear circle, and it 
seemed almost as if they could have better 
spared any other. 

Yet Charlotte was going to live no farther 
away than next door—this was the comfort of 
the situation. 

‘*Well, I must be off to look after my duties 
to the groom,’’ Lanse announced presently, 
with a precautionary glance into his mother’s 
mirror to make sure that not a hair of his 
splendor was disturbed. ‘‘I ought to have been 
with him before this, only my infatuation for 
the bride makes my case difficult. You’ve 
heard of these fellows who hang about another 
fellow’s girl till the last minute, doing the 
forsaken act. I feel something like that. 
Good luck, little girl. Keep cool, and trust 
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( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Andy and Doctor Elder to get you safely 
married.’’ 

He stooped to kiss her, and Charlotte held 
him tightly for an instant. But he made the 
brotherly embrace a short one, comprehending 
that much of that sort of thing would be unsafe 
both for Charlotte and her family, and went 
gaily away to the house next door. 

‘‘Nerve good?’’ Lanse asked Doctor Church- 
ill, as they waited in the vestry for the sum- 
mons of the organ. 

Doctor Churchill smiled. ‘‘Pretty steady,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘Still—I’m aware something is 
about to happen.’’ Lanse eyed him affection- 
ately. 

**Do you know it’s a good deal to me to be 
gaining three brothers by this day’s work?’’ 
the doctor said; and Lanse felt a sudden lump 
in his throat, which he had to swallow before 
he could answer: 

‘‘T assure you we’re feeling pretty rich, too, 
to-day, old fellow.’’ 

It was all over presently—a very simple, 
natural sort of affair, with the warm October 
sunlight streaming through the richly colored 
windows upon the figures at the altar, touching 
Celia’s bright hair into a halo, and sending a 
ruby beam across the trailing folds of Char- 
lotte’s bridal gown. 

There was no display of any sort. The 
whole effect was somehow that of a girl being 
married in the enclosing circle of her family, 
without thought of the hundreds of eyes upon 
her. A quiet wedding breakfast followed, at 





which Doctor Forester, a distinguished physi- 
cian and old friend of the family, and his son, 
lately returned from a long period of study 
abroad, were the only guests. Doctor Church- 
ill’s housekeeper, Mrs. Fields, although invited 
to be present as a guest, insisted on remaining 
in the kitchen. 

‘*Just as if,’’? she said, when everybody in 
turn remonstrated with her, ‘‘when I’ve looked 
after that boy’s food from the days when he ate 
nothing but porridge and milk, I was going to 
let anybody else feed him with his wedding 
breakfast !’’ 

But this part of the business of getting married 
was also soon over. Doctor Churchill was to 
take his bride away for a month’s stay in a 
little Southern resort among the mountains, 
dear to him by old association. It was the first 
vacation he had allowed himself during these 
four years of his practice, and his eyes had 
been sparkling as he planned it. They were 
sparkling again now, as he stood waiting for 
Charlotte to say good-by and come away with 
him, but his face spoke his sympathetic under- 
standing of those who were finding this the 
hardest moment which had yet come to them. 

‘*Take care of her, Andy,’’ was what, in 
almost the same words, they all more or less 
brokenly said to him at last; and to each and 
all he answered, in that way of his they loved 
and trusted, ‘‘I will.’’ 

From Andrew Churchill it was assurance 


enough. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











RCHER sat by the rude hearth 
of his Big Rattle camp, brood- 
ing in a sort of tired content- 
ment over the spitting fagots of var 

and glowing coals of birch. 

It was Christmas eve. He had been 
out on his snow-shoes all that day, and all 
the day before, springing his traps along the 
streams and putting his deadfalls out of com- 
mission—rather queer work for a trapper to be 
about. 

But Archer, despite all his gloomy manner, 
was really a sentimentalist, who practised what 
he felt. 

‘‘Christmas is a season of peace on earth,’’ 
he had told himself, while demolishing the logs 
of a sinister deadfall with his ax; and now the 
remembrance of his quixotic deed added a 
brightness to the fire and to the rough, undeco- 
rated walls of the camp. 

Outside the wind ran high in the forest, 
breaking and sweeping tidelike over the reefs 
of treetops. 

The air was bitterly cold. Another voice, 
almost as fitful as the sough of the wind, sounded 
across the night. It was the waters of Stone 
Arrow Falls, above Big Rattle. ~- 

The frosts had drawn their bonds of ice and 
blankets of silencing snow over all the rest of 
the stream, but the white and black face of the 
falls still flashed from a window in the great 
house of crystal, and threw out a voice of deso- 
lation. 

Sacobie Bear, a full-blooded Micmac, uttered 
a grunt of relief when his ears caught the 
beliow of Stone Arrow Falls. He stood still, 
and turned his head from side to side, ques- 
tioningly. 

‘*Good!’’ he said. ‘‘Big Rattle off there. 
Archer’s camp over there. I go there. Good 
*nough!”? 

He hitched his old smooth-bore rifle higher 
under his arm and continued his journey. 
Sacobie had tramped many miles—all the way 
from ice-imprisoned Fox Harbor. His papoose 
was sick. His squaw was hungry. Sacobie’s 
belt was drawn tight. 

During all that weary journey his old rifle 
had not banged once, although few eyes save 
those of timber-wolf and lynx were sharper 
in the hunt than Sacobie’s. The Indian was 
reeling with hunger and weakness, but he held 
bravely on. 

A white man, no matter how courageous and 
sinewy, would have been prone in the snow by 
that time. 

But Sacobie, with his head down and his 
round snow-shoes padding! padding! like the 
feet of a frightened duck, raced with death 
toward the haven of Archer’s cabin. 

Archer was dreaming of a Christmas-time in 
a great, far-away city when he was startled by 
a rattle of snow-shoes at his threshold and a 
soft beating on his door, like weak blows from 
mittened hands. He sprang across the cabin 
and pulled open the door. 

A short, stooping figure shuffled in and reeled 
against him. A rifle in a woolen case clattered 
at his feet. 

‘*Mer’ Christmas! How-do?’’ said a weary 
voice. 

‘*Merry Christmas, brother !’’ replied Archer. 
Then, ‘* Bless me, but it’s Sacobie Bear! Why, 
what’s the matter, Sacobie?’’ 

‘*Heap tired! Heap hungry!’ replied the 
Micmac, sinking to the floor. 

Archer lifted the Indian and carried him 
over to the bunk at the farther end of the 

















room. He filled 
his iron pot-spoon 





with brandy, and : = 
inserted the point . 
of it between Sa- ee 
cobie’s unresisting Xo 
jaws. Then he loosened ae 
the Micmac’s coat and — 
shirt and belt. He re- 
moved his moccasins’ and ; f 
stockings and rubbed the . . Bae 


straight, thin feet- with 
brandy. ES 

After a while Sacobie i 
Bear opened his eyes and 
gazed up at Archer. 

‘*Good!’’ he said. 
“‘John Archer, he heap 
fine man, anyhow. 
Mighty good to poor In- 
jut Sacobie, too. Plenty 
tobac, I s’pose. Plenty 
rum, too.’’ 

‘‘No more rum, my 
son,’’ replied Archer, toss- 
ing what was left in the 
mug against the log wall, 
and corking the bottle. 
‘*And no smoke until you 
have had a feed. Whatdo 
you say to bacon and tea? 
Or would tinned beef suit Bitigeers? 
you better ?’’ : 

‘*Bacum,’’ replied Saco- Hil 
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He hoisted himself to 




















‘‘Try your own knife on it,’’ answered 
Archer, grinning. 

With a sigh Sacobie produced his sheath- 
knife. 

‘*You t’ink Sacobie heap big t’ief,’’ he said, 
accusingly. 

‘*Knives are easily lost—in people’s pockets, ’’ 
replied Archer. 

The two men talked for hours. Sacobie Bear 
was a great gossip for one of his race. In 
fact, he had a Micmac nickname which, 
translated, meant ‘‘the man who deafens his 
friends with much talk.’’ Archer, however, 
was pleased with his ready chatter and unforced 
humor. 

But at last they both began to nod. The 
white man made up a bed on the floor for 
Sacobie with a couple of caribou skins and a 
heavy blanket. Then he gathered together 
a few plugs of tobacco, some tea, flour and dried 
fish. 

Sacobie watched him with freshly aroused 
interest. 

**More tobac, please,’’ he said. ‘‘Squaw, 
he smoke, too.’’ 

Archer added a couple of sticks of the black 
leaf to the pile. 

“‘Bacum, too,’’ said the Miemac. ‘‘Bacum 
better nor fish, anyhow.’’ 

Archer shook his head. 

**You’ll have todo with the fish,’’ he replied ; 
‘*but I’ll give you a tin of condensed milk for 
the papoose. ’’ 

“Ah! ah! Him good stuff!’’ exclaimed 
Sacobie. 

Archer considered the provisions for a second 
or two. 

Then, going over to a dunnage bag near his 
bunk, he pulled its contents about until he 
found a bright red silk handkerchief and a 
red flannel shirt. Their color was too gaudy 











his elbow and wistfully 
sniffed the fumes of 
brandy that came from the 
direction of his bare feet. ‘‘Heap waste of good 
rum, me t’ink,’’ he said. 

‘* You ungrateful little beggar! ’’ laughed 
Archer, as he pulled a frying-pan from under 
the bunk. 

By the time the bacon was fried and the tea 
steeped, Sacobie was sufficiently revived to 
leave the bunk and take a seat by the fire. 

He ate as all hungry Indians do; and 
Archer looked on in wonder and whimsical 
regret, remembering the miles and miles he had 
tramped with that bacon on his back. 

**Sacobie, you will kill yourself!’? he pro- 
tested. 

*‘Sacobie no kill himself now,’’ replied the 
Micmac, as he bolted a brown slice and a 
mouthful of hard bread. ‘‘Sacobie more like 
to kill himself when he empty. Want to live 
when he chock-full. Good fun. T’ank you 
fer more tea.’’ 

Archer filled the extended mug and poured in 
the molasses—‘‘long sweet’nin’ ’’ they call it in 
that region. 

‘‘What brings you so far from Fox Harbor 
this time of year?’’ inquired Archer. 

“‘Squaw sick. Papoose sick. Bote empty. 
Want good bacum to eat.’’ 

Archer smiled at the fire. ‘‘Any luck trap- 
ping?’’ he asked. 

His guest shook his head and hid his face 
behind the upturned mug. 

‘*Not much,’’ he replied, presently. 

He drew his sleeve across his mouth, and 
then produced a clay pipe from a pocket in his 
shirt. 

“*Tobac?’’ he inquired. 

Archer passed him a dark and heavy plug of 
tobacco. 

**Knife?’’ queried Sacobie. 
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“SACOBIE, YOU WILL KILL YOURSELFI" 


for his taste. ‘‘ These things are for your 
squaw,’’ he said. 

Sacobie was delighted. Archer tied the 
articles into a neat pack and stood it in the 
corner, beside his guest’s rifle. 

“Now you had better turn in,?’ he said, and 
blew out the light. 

In ten minutes both men slept the sleep of 
the weary. The fire, a great mass of red coals, 
faded and flushed like some fabulous jewel. 
The wind washed over the cabin and fingered 
the eaves, and brushed furtive hands against 
the door. 

It was dawn when Archer awoke. He sat 
up in his bunk and looked about the quiet, 
gray-lighted room. Sacobie Bear was nowhere 
to be seen. f 

He glanced at the corner by the door. Rifle 
and pack were both gone. He looked up at 
the rafter, where his slab of bacon was always 
hung. It, too, was gone! 

He jumped out of his bunk and ran to the 
door. Opening it, he looked out. Nota breath 
of air stirred. In the east, saffron and scarlet, 
broke the Christmas morning, and blue on the 
white surface of the world lay the imprints of 
Sacobie’s round snow-shoes. 

For a long time the trapper stood in the 
doorway in silence, looking out at the stillness 
and beauty. 

‘**Poor . Sacobie!’’ he said, after a while. 
‘*Well, he’s welcome to the bacon, even if it is 
all I had.’’ 

He turned to light the fire and prepare break- 
fast. Something at the foot of his bunk caught 
his eye. ’ 

He went over and took it up. It was a 
eured skin—a beautiful specimen of fox. He 
turned it over, and on the white hide an 
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uncultured hand had written, with a charred 
stick, ‘‘ Archer.’’ 
‘*Well, bless that old redskin!’’ exclaimed 
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the trapper, huskily. ‘‘ Bless his puckered 
eyes! Who’d have thought that I should get a 
Christmas present ?’’ 
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BOLD coast 
tA shining here 

and there with 
silvery beaches; the 
eucalyptus, the pepper- 
tree and the orange 
visible where there are. 
trees; fields rippling 
with maize and wheat 
on the lower hills and 
the plains ; overhead the 















encourage trade and 
smooth traffic and the 
low-voiced conversation 
between neighbors. 
Soft - voiced, imper- 
turbable, gracious, con- 
templative—so he 
appears ordinarily; but 
when irritated he ex- 
plodes like a volcano. 
His arms fly and his 





purest sky and clouds 
ever seen, and under 
them a sea of unfath- 
omable sapphire with a 
fleet of dancing, lateen- 
sailed, high-prowed 
boats flying over it— 
such is Tunis. And on 
that headland to the 
north stood the palace 
of Dido and the capitol 
of Carthage, when 
/Eneas in his venturous 
bark appeared to her 
like a demigod out of 
the ruins of Troy. 

The city of Tunis 
itself lies several miles 
inland, and to reach it 
from the sea we have 
to traverse a _ canal 
dredged and diked 
across a vast salt marsh, 
and deep enough for 
ships of five thousand 
tons or more. 

Over the sedge ap- 
pears a mystifying 


its ruins. This is the 


including the United 
this condition; 


ing province, Algeria. 


into their hands. 


powers.— The Editors. 





NOTE.—Two centuries before the Christian 
era Carthage disputed with Rome the empire 
of the world. Burned by order of the Senate, 
it was rebuilt through the efforts of Julius 
Ceesar, became the site of a leading Christian 
bishopric, and was the home of one of the 
greatest Christians of all times, Augustine. 
Twelve centuries ago it was destroyed by the 
Saracens, and the modern Tunis arose near 


which a hundred years ago was a pirate state, 
and held for ransom many Christian slaves. 
The joint efforts of the Christian powers, 


but although the piracy 
ceased, there was no reform in the govern- 
ment, and the anarchy which prevailed there 
caused the French in 1881 to take forcible 
possession in the interests of their neighbor- 


the Bey, Sidi Mohamed, but the real power 
is held by the French resident-general. 
Tangier, on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
also boasts of a great antiquity, having been a 
free city in the time of Augustus. 
and Algeria, it was the home of pirates in 
modern times, but its present importance lies 
inthe fact that it is practically the only place 
in this last of the North African independent 
states where a Christian may dwell in safety. 
The French are endeavoring to put an end 
to this anarchical condition of the country, 
and under an agreement with England and 
Spain, the government is gradually falling 
Germany has interfered 
recently to prevent this from being carried 
out, and what the political future of Morocco 
will be is still under consideration by these 


eyes fire; his wrath is 
appalling. Then he 
subsides as quickly as 
he ignited, and pouring 
out more coffee and 
lighting another ciga- 
rette, he purrs like a 
cat. 

Brown or black, 
shaved or bearded, the 
men rustle by us with- 
out noticing us, and the 
veiled women, with 
henna - stained fingers, 
sidle against the walls 
and drop their eyes. 
Wherever we go we are 
ignored, exciting neither 
comment nor greeting. 
That is the way of the 
Arabs. One wanders 
through the narrowest 
and darkest of the streets 
day or night without 
molestation. It may be 
impossible to hide our 
curiosity, but theirs, if 
it exists, is dissembled. 


capital of a country 


States, put an end to 


The nominal ruler is 


Like Tunis 








shoal, gray amid the 

vivid green surrounding it. Look at it closely, 
and it heaves and sways and disintegrates in 
ascending particles; the fragments fly upward, 
and as they cross the sun, darken it in a rosy 
cloud. These are the flamingoes which gather 
in thousands in the Tunisian lagoons. 

Then we enter a convenient modern dock full 
of ships, and go ashore along modern wharves 
by cab or tram into a modern city of French 
pattern and ways, with tree-lined boulevards, 
tempting shops, cafés and hotels. 

Wherever they go, the French as well as 
the English duplicate the old in their new pos- 
sessions, and but for the swirl of the burnoose 
and the gleam of turbans worn by the chil- 
dren of Allah, the impression made by Tunis, 
as well as by Algiers and the other new 
towns they are building under the tricolor 
along the old Barbary coast from Tripoli to 
Morocco—the impression is of Europe instead 
of Africa. 

But this is on the surface only. Turn a corner, 
and you are at once out of Havre or Marseilles 
and in the labyrinths of the Arabs—out of 
to-day and into that which was in the morning 
of the world and has never changed. 

All things that were made centuries ago are 
made now in the same fashion and by the same 
methods, and as we saunter through the teem- 
ing, erack-like alleys between the domed or 
flat-roofed, crouching white houses, we look 
into shops where the smith, the perfumer, the 
carpenter, the weaver and the armorer — all 
kinds of artisans—are at work without sweat 
and without any ‘‘modern improvements. ’’: 

Read the description of Baghdad in the ‘‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’’ and it will give you a good idea 
of what the Tunis of the Arabs is now. At 
every step it is like turning to one picture after 
another in a profusely illustrated and illumi- 
nated edition of that fascinating book. 





THE MERCHANT ON THE PAVEMENTS. 
UNSMITH, barber, maker of sweet- 
2G meats or tailor, he is so ‘‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined’’ that he has to calcu- 
late his movements to avoid bringing down his 
tools or materials about his head, and when he 
wants to rest, he either curls himself up on 
the wooden lid which, raised, serves as shutter 
for his shop, and, lowered, serves as bench or 
counter ; or he reclines on the pavement outside, 
reckless of the traffic and scatheless, while ass, 
camel, man and horse in the passing throng 
graze him without disturbing his nap. His 
immunity is miraculous. 














His merchandise is displayed and sold in 
quantities proportionate to the size of the shops. | 
All the grocer has, for instance, would barely | 
suffice for the week’s provision of a moderate- | 
sized family. It is parceled out, weighed and 
handed over between seller and buyer with an 
eye to every crumb and grain, whether it be 
spice, sugar, rice or meal. 

The measures are minims, for the Arab, poor 
or rich, is a moderate eater and thrives on 
frugality. Coffee is usually his only stimulant. 
A steaming pot of it is always within reach, to 





Only when they want 
to be employed or to sell us something do 
they speak. 

From the street of the artisans we come to 
the bazaars, which in Tunis are said to be 
better stocked and more picturesque than those 
of Cairo. Like the others, these shops are 
shuttered and windowless, and ranged up and 
down a narrow, cobblestoned arcade roofed with 
rough beams and boards to keep out the wind 
and rain, while letting in the light through a 
narrow slit along the peak. 


MOSQUE AND SYNAGOGUE. 


S the sunlight drifts in, its rays fall now 
tA on silky rugs and now on embroideries 

of gold and silver, jeweled lamps, 
simitars, pistols and guns, with intricately 
chased hilts and stocks whereon is traced legend 
as well as ornament, tabourets and other furni- 
ture of fretwork—all the spoils of the Orient in 
leather, precious metals, sandalwood, teak, and 
fabrics redolent of spices, incense and perfumes. 

















| pians. 





Midway a passage leads into a prison-like 
court, and over the 
entrance of this the sign 
of the former slave 
market, still uneffaced, 
recalls the régime of 
the Deys, whose last 
representative is now a 
pensioner of France. 

The Jewish quarter 
adjoins that of the 
Arabs, indeed, is an 
integral part of it. The 
two races are neigh- 
bors, and mingle in the 
streets and in business. 
They are together in 
traffic, but apart in the 
inner life, although 
they share the same 
Ghetto. 

Here is the mosque, 
there the synagogue; 
the minaret of one is 
within hailing of the dome of the other. And 
among the veiled women and the white-robed 
men of Islam you see the Hebrews dressed in 
their sashed gabardines and black skull-caps, 
the same costumes that Shylock and his fellows 
wore, and their fathers before them. 

Many a carved old archway reveals a cleanli- | 
ness and a degree of comfort in sharp contrast 
with the squalor of the Arab houses, and some | 
of the Jewish children are dressed in the latest 
Parisian costumes displayed in the smart shops 
of the boulevards in the new French town. 





A GATE IN TUNIS. 


them as familiarly as the European in his 
straw hat and trousers. 

Just beyond the walls is the fringe of the 
desert, with dusty, glaring, uneven roads that 
lead to the heart of Africa. We pass native 
troops with dapper French officers, and encamp- 


ments of Bedouins living in huts of hides, | 
boughs and rags, and reaping the wheat with | 
sickles. Camels go by laden with wool, hay, | 


fagots and grain, and attended by Arab women, 
with tattooed foreheads and arms, henna-stained 


fingers, and naked brown babies in the folds of | 


their wraps or hanging from their bosoms. 


ON THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


CCASIONALLY there is a vineyard. 
30 The land is fertile, but it is hedged by 

banks of cactus and bristling aloe. A 
railway stretches to the west under an avenue 
of eucalyptus-trees to connect all the French 
possessions, and one of the first stations out of 
town is Carthage, near the very spot where 
Dido, ‘‘with a willow in her hand,’’ waved 
her lover back as he 
sailed away to found 
Rome and fulfil the 
mission of the Olym- 














The Romans estab- 
lished themselves on 
the ruins of Carthage, 
and at the gate of the 
station, deep in the 
plain, is one of their 
amphitheaters. 

Under the direction 
of the French govern- 
ment gangs of work- 
men are excavating all 
round the hill on which 
the citadel was, and 
we look into pits full of 
broken columns, pilas- 
ters, statues and archi- 
traves, the remnants 
of conquered and 
conqueror, Phenician and Roman, crumbling 
together in a common wreck. 

Where the acropolis was, on a bold headland 


overlooking the blue bay and the sentinel cliffs, | 


the marshes of the flamingoes and the fertile 
plain that reaches league after league to the 
bounds of the desert,-a great white cathedral, a 
beacon from the land to the sea, in the form of 
a mosque, has been erected to the memory of the 
modern Augustine of Africa, Cardinal Lavigerie. 


The chatter of our fellow tourists, racy of | 


the West, falls unheeded on our ears. We are 
absorbed in visions of the colonists from Tyre, 
the Punic race which from this spot threatened 
Orient and Occident, and sent forth fleets-and 
armies under Hasdrubal, Hamilcar and their 
peerless hero, Hannibal. 

All our knowledge of them is from their 
enemies who defeated them—they left no records 
of their own behind them; but even his foes 
conceded to Hannibal moral qualities and mili- 
tary genius, which but for the inconstancy of 
his own people would have made him master 
of the world. 

We have had a distant glimpse of Tangier 
as, coming northward from Teneriffe, we 
rounded Cape Spartel,—a streak of white and 
primrose yellow tumbling like a cataract between 
dunes of golden sand 
and the gaunt African 
hills,—and the vivid- 
ness of its form and 
coloring increase as we 
draw near to it through 
the crisp, prismatic 
waters of its bay. 

Now, indeed, we are 
in the East, for al- 
though -geographically 
the westernmost of the 
Moorish and Arab pos- 
sessions, Morocco has 
yielded less to Euro- 
pean influence than 
any other of the old 
Barbary States. Not 
as in Algiers, Tunis 
and Tripoli; here there 
are no new boulevards 
or plazas, no electric 
cars, no smart shops. 
Nothing suggests the opening wedge of changes 
made or impending, or the relegation of the 
natives to the desert and the usurpation of their 
ancient rights and customs. 


THE DOMINANT ARAB. 





HE Arab is dominant, and a mere 
tT whisper of any tendency of the Sultan 

to innovation excites suspicion if not 
revolt in his subjects. They do not want 











| telegraphs, railways, roads or bridges, and they 


The names of the streets are given on the | have not got them. 


| signs in both Arabic and Hebrew, and both 


At Cape Spartel and Tangier are the only 


languages are mingled with French on the | lighthouses on all the coast, and the only post- 


tinkling street-cars of the Thomson-Houston | 
system, which, where there is space for them, | 
come upon one with a shock of incredibility 
and anachronism. 

They are an innovation, but they have not | 
superseded either the ass or the camel, although | 


the Arab in his burnoose and turban now uses | selves across the country irregular and uneven | 


offices are those of so-called agencies of foreign 
governments, which on sufferance: transmit 
their own mails across the straits. 

As Mr. Philip Francis Bayard wrote in a 
recent review : 

‘*Travel and commerce still wear for them- 





A STREET IN TANGIER 








| 


tracks, in summer choked with dust, in winter 
deep in mire. For want of bridges, travel and 
commerce, with their trains of mules and don- 
| keys, still wait on the pleasure of the subsiding 
flood, an hour, a day, or weeks, if need be, 
just as they have done for a thousand years 
past, just as they expect to do for a thousand 
years to come. European merchants and ad- 
venturers long resident in the country smile 
incredulously when passing globe-trotters an- 
nounce to them the impending inevitable trans- 
| formation of Moroceo. . . . The change that 
was inevitably impending yesterday, and that 
inevitably impends to-day, may well continue 
to impend inevitably forever. Moroceo, like 
the ball sustained in mid-air on the jet of the 
fountain, ever tosses, but falls not into the 
water below.’’ 

And to the Arabs the most agreeable Euro- 
peans are those who remain in Europe; the 
most disagreeable are those who come to 
Morocco. 
| The Sultan avoids the foreigners... He has 
| his court at Fez, in the interior, and keeps the 
embassies of other 
powers at Tangier, on 
the coast. The visits 
of diplomatic agents 
are not encouraged, and 
as his youthful majesty 





shows favor toward 
this power or that, 
mistrust and sedition 


threaten him. 

The shadows of pred- 
atory hands loom in 
the sky and _ voices 
whisper from the West 
of ‘‘ pacific penetra- 
tion,’’ of development 


and progress; but 
neither menace nor 
blandishment has 


abated or is likely to 
abate the desire of his 
people to live as they 
have always lived. 
‘*The faith of the prophet shall be victorious 
in the end,’’ says their proverb. 

Thus at Tangier we get ‘‘the real thing,’’ 
not veneered as at Algiers and Tunis by pro- 
tectorate or colonization. Of course you see an 
English, French or German sign here and there, 
and a sprinkling of European merchants, seamen 
/and tourists, but the Arab is in the ascendant. 

He is your boatman, your guide, your servant 
in the hotel. If you are a woman he grasps 
you round the waist with an arm of steel as 
soon as you reach the foot of the ladder from 
the deck, and while he clings to the rail by the 
other arm swings you gracefully, tenderly into 
his stanch boat, that is to carry you from the 
roadstead to the jetty. 


UNCHANGING TANGIER. 





E rows you with powerful stroke over 
cH the rough waters and collects the toll 

on the jetty ; mounts you on your donkey 
or mule—there are no vehicles; bears your bag- 
gage; sells to you whatever you want, from a 
picture postal to a milk-white steed of the 
desert, or a Moorish gun. He is everywhere 
to be reckoned with, while the European is 
nowhere. 

If one had been dead a thousand years, and 
came back to count the changes in this outpost 
of Islam, they could be enumerated on the 
specter’s fingers, and yet London is not more 
than three days’ travel away, and Paris less. 

The town clings to a steep hill, and is all 
old; we flinch in the light and are swallowed 
in the shadows. The widest street, a mere 
alley, winds up to the Kasba, or citadel, 
whereon are palace, prison, administrative 
offices and barracks. Smaller tributaries lead 
|into the tangled and crowded habitations and 
shops, the sky showing like a strip of blue 
ribbon above their overhang. An ancient wall 
embraces them all, following the irregularities 
of the hill. Everything is white and dazzling, 
and strange, and of another world than ours. 

And beyond the town gates is the famous 
Sok, or market-place, where flock representa- 
tives of all the tribes of Africa—Arab, Bedouin, 
| Riff, Moor, Ethiopian and Berber. 

The water-carrier, bare-legged below his loose 
tunic, swings by with an elastic stride, and 
jingles his bell to call the attention of those 
who are thirsty to the liquid he sells from the 
hairy and sweating black goatskins slung froin 
his shoulders; women veiled to the eyes and 
bent double under their burdens pass in silent 
procession, loaded with fire-wood and green 
boughs for Bedouin buts; artisan and merchant 

ply their trades in little bazaars so frail in 
structure that a wind might blow them away ; 
| sheiks push through the crowd on steeds white 
land black, and as much bedizened as they 
themselves are; trains of camels and asses bring 
| in their loads and sink to rest in the pasty mud 
of the unpaved ground. A throng of long-robed 
children and their elders are lost in wonder- 
ment ever renewed by the snake-charmer, in the 
folds of whose burnoose some vipers are wri- 
thing, while others are being thrust into his 
mouth, leaving when they are withdrawn 
unfeigned spots of blood; another group sur- 
rounds a public story-teller, who moves grace- 
fully in the circle, and with an exquisitely 
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modulated voice and infinitely varied gestures 
unfolds his tale of miracles. 

A negro from the desert, from ‘‘the heart of 
darkness,’’ fantastically dressed in tunic and a 
cone-shaped hat, and jingling with strings of 
little bells, dances and sings convulsively, as 
in a trance, opening and shutting his mouth 
and eyes, now advancing, now retreating, now 
whirling till he drops. 

A man suddenly falls on his knees as if 
stricken in his path, and facing Mecca, raises 
his arms and lowers them and bends till his 














brow touches the earth. All the noise he hears 
not; none of the throng pauses to look at him or 
listen: ‘‘Allah! Allah! Allah!’’ 

The prayers of the faithful mix with the 
snarl of the camels, the words of the story- 
teller and the hollow beat of the snake-charmer’s 
drum. 

So they laugh, barter, work and pray in the 
Sok on market-day—light-heartedly, leisurely 
and with childlike simplicity; even in excite- 
ment they are dignified, and betray no curiosity 
equal to that which the visitor feels in them. 
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OME out, girls,’’ sang Juliana, in the 
tC doorway. ‘‘Thisis Mrs. Patrick Mc- 
Sherry’s afternoon for fresh walnut 











brittle.’’ 

‘*I’d like to, but I can’t.’’ 

“Why ?”’ 

“*Skating!’’ Hetty’s voice was a long sigh. 

“Oh, oh! You remind me of Macaulay’s 
Englishmen, who take their pleasure sadly. 
Come on with me. You and I haven’t had ‘a 
heart to heart’ in weeks, honey.’’ 

Hetty sighed more dolorously than before. 

‘Juliana, 1 must practise for the race. You 
come with me.’’ 

Juliana looked, half in amusement, half in 
pity, down into the odd, plain little face gazing 
wistfully up at her. Hetty’s adoration always 
affected her that way. ‘Then a sudden impulse 
caught her. ‘‘All right! But you’ll repent 
when you come to skate with me.’’ 

A magnificent winter afternoon was just 
closing in a flare of sunset splendor; the lake 
was thronged with girls. 

‘Juliana Howorth, you skating!’’ ‘‘ Hurrah, 
here’s Judy!’’ ‘‘ Skate with Sister Mary, 
Judy.’’ ‘‘No, with me.’’ 

The queen of the school was surrounded by 
her court. She put them all aside, smiling, 
joking, a gracious queen always. 

“Oh, I have been honored by the prize 
skater,’’ and slipping her hands into Hetty’s, 
she struck out up the lake. 

‘*Easy! Slow and steady does it! Those 
choppy strokes don’t get you anywhere, and 
they pump the breath all out of you. So! 
Left! Right! S-w-i-n-g y-o-u-r w-e-i-g-h-t 
f-r-o-m s-i-d-e t-o s-i-d-e!’’ 

Up and down the lake they went, Juliana 
swinging into Hetty’s long, powerful stroke. 

‘‘Glorious! I never thought skating fun be- 
fore, it’s so cold and your skates hurting you 
every minute. You hypnotize my skates so that 
they go of themselves. Where did you learn?’’ 

They had halted at the head of the lake, out 
of the wind. 

‘Oh, I’m a Canadian. We live on skates 
up there. I’m stiff this winter, because I twisted 
my ankle in the summer. You’d make a splen- 
did skater if you’d only keep on; you’re a born 
athlete. Yet you’re not in for a single sport.’’ 

‘I’m ashamed of myself. I mean to try 
tennis and golf and ail those things, but somehow 
I never seem to get time. 

‘*Let’s just go/’’ She held out her hands 
to her teacher, and again they swept down the 
lake, the wind striking their faces, the blood 
flying in their veins, youth and the joy of living 
shouting exultant in their hearts. 

G-r-r-r! Hetty brought herself up at the very 
edge of the old wharf. The less skilled. Juliana 
plumped into the arms of her friends. 

‘*Good, Judy!’’ they cried. 

‘*Let’s see you go alone.’’ Elise Gurley’s 
words were fair, but the tone bit. 

“Oh, I’ve skated before.’’ Juliana swayed 
gracefully across the lake. 

**T hope I’ll not fall plunk,’’ she inwardly 
quavered. But ‘‘Judy’s luck’’ brought her 
up to the wharf unwrecked. 

‘*Going in for athletics, too ? ’”’ 
was full of meaning. 

‘*Maybe, for skating.’”? Juliana took off her 
skates. ‘‘Comeon, Hetty. Comeon, Peachy.’’ 

‘*Isn’t that girl a regular trust! She’s won 
everything in the society and scholarship line, 
and now she must be everything in sports, too.’’ 
Elise dropped her voice discreetly, but in the 
winter stillness it carried far. 

‘Don’t mind, Peach. She can’t forget I 
beat her in the senior elections. ’’ 

But ‘‘Peachy’’ called back: 

**O Elise, Judy wants to race you next week! 
I offer the cup. A Mrs. McSherry cake.’’ 

‘‘All right! A week from to-day.’’ 

‘*Peachy, you are the absurdity of school! 
I’ll practise and race, it’s such fun, but your 
chocolate-cake is Elise’s.’’ 

At Hetty’s door they separated. ‘‘I’ve had 
a lovely afternoon. Thank you much for it,’’ 
Juliana said. 

**Peachy,’’—they were in Juliana’s room 
now,—‘‘I wish I were sure of Hetty.’’ 

**Peachy’’—the name a tribute to her com- 
plexion and her disposition—smiled questions. 

‘*She’s so interesting, and her whole make-up 
is as original—as—as her face. I like her 
awfully, but I don’t trust her quite. ’’ 

“‘Oh, your teaspoons are safe enough. ’’ 

‘*Peachy! I do feel drawn to her. 1 never 
before knew a girl who loved the things 1 do 
as hard as I do—books, and music, and the 
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outdoor things, too, the 
birds and flowers. ’’ 

‘*She is unpopular, ’’ said 
Peachy. 

“As if I cared about 
that! She’s quiet and stu- 
dious, and our class is so 
unbookish that she gets pushed into corners. 
Then, of course, she is odd. 1I’ll admit that. 
But the kind of girl the class likes is Elise 
Gurley, witty and disagreeable, or Kitty Sill, 
all show, or —’’ 

‘*Yourself, all —’’ 

‘*Be quiet, you silly Peachy! If I were sure 
of her, 1’d love to have her for my real friend 
next year. She and I are the 
only girls going to the same 
college. ’’ 

‘* Judy, whatever’s 
with the child ?’’ 

‘‘TIt’s hard to explain. I 
suppose some girls wouldn’t 
care. She seems so self-centered, 
not selfish exactly, but narrow 
and personal, as if she could 
never take a big, broad view of 
anything, could never sacrifice 
herself, her dignity or her posi- 
tion for a cause, say the school.’’ 

‘*She hasn’t any position. ’’ 

“You know what I mean. 
I’d love Hetty Bayne if I could 
only believe she’d be willing to 
sacrifice herself, ambition, pleas- 
ure, praise, for some splendid, 
great idea.’’ Juliana stretched 
her arms out wide as if her 
whole embrace could not com- 
pass her ideal—devotion to an 
abstract principle. 

**Merey sakes! If all your 
friends must lay themselves on 
altars, blot out my dishonorable 
name from your scroll at once,’’ 
laughed Peachy. 

Juliana was on the ice all the 
next afternoon. ‘The sport fas- 
cinated her, the rush over the 
smooth lake, the battle with 
the flying wind, the exhilaration 
of the cold air. It was her 
first ‘‘game,’’ and all the joy 
of conquest in a new world 
enthralled this girl whose whole thee 
life had been a little triumph. ae 

A week later she raced Elise, 
and beat her by two good yards. 

**Why weren’t you out 
to-day ?’’ she cried, afterward, to Hetty Bayne. 
“*T beat Elise. ’’ 

‘*Good! Icouldn’tcome. Too busy.’’ Hetty 
patted the heap of books under her arm. 

‘*You just must practise, or we’ll lose the 
race. They say those Gifford Hall girls have 
a winged wonder this year.’’ Nan Barrett 
spoke over Juliana’s shoulder. 

‘‘Our school’’ had always raced Gifford Hall. 
The girls of our school raced each other three 
successive days, then the victor in two out of 
three contests raced on a fourth day the cham- 
pion from Gifford Hall. Hetty had been our 
school’s victorious champion for three years. 

‘Oh, don’t worry, Nan; Hetty’s sure to 
win,’’ answered Juliana, comfortably. ‘‘Now, 
Hetty, come and do English with me.’’ 

Each girl propped herself up in the seat of 
her choice with a book before her. Gradually 
the discussion wandered far afield. Hetty, 
slow, intense, a spot of red in each cheek, laid 
down her views, while Juliana, bright-eyed 
and eager, agreed or disputed. 

‘*There, that’s dinner!’’ said Hetty, in the 
midst of her best argument. ‘‘We’ve talked 
Wordsworth—and other things—more than an 
hour.’’ She slipped out of the room. 

Juliana sat heedless of the girls passing to 
dinner. ‘‘She certainly is the most interesting 
girl I know. And we understand one another 
almost without words. If I were only sure she 
herself is really fine, like her ideas. ’’ 

Juliana had a deep respect for friendship. 
To her it was a bond, entitling the owner to 
happiness and companionship, but also entailing 
sacrifice and lonely loyalty, if need be. There- 
fore, it was not to be lightly entered into. 

Nan Barrett dropped in on her that night 
to discuss the coming races, for although Juliana 
was not ‘‘an athlete, ’’ she had great enthusiasm 
for all ‘‘events. ’’ 

‘*You were great on the ice to-day, Juliana; 
I never saw a prettier beat. I wish you’d keep 
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on, so that we could fall back on you in case —’’ 

**Case what? I’m going to skate, because I 
just tove it, but Hetty’s our Gibraltar. ’’ 

‘*No, she isn’t. She came back stiff in the 
ankle from a hurt, and she’s been downright 
bad about practice. ’’ 

‘*Nan, she can’t -practise much; she has to 
tutor a freshman. You know she’s—it’s neces- 
sary for her.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s too bad, that’sall. For the Gifford 
Hall girls have a magnificent skater, a great, 
tall girl. Isaw her play hockey against Hillside 
over there yesterday. It made me quake.’’ 

**Oh, you don’t think she could beat Hetty? 
Why, Gifford Hall has beaten us this year in 
basket-ball, golf, tennis, the debate! We can’t 
have our school beaten in another thing this 
year. Why, we’ll be humbled into the dust!’’ 

‘*But that’s what’ll happen if Rachel Thaw 
races against Hetty Bayne. You mark me,’’ 
and Nan went gloomily off to bed. 

Ten eager, excited girls were lined up in front 
of the dock, in red caps, white sweaters and 
red skirts, the school skating uniform. Some 
laughed, some scowled, some looked terrified, 
all felt in a fever of suspense. Two hundred 
girls, no less excited, filled the dock and the 
banks. One only felt quite at her ease. 

“‘T know I can beat every girl here but Hetty, 
and I know I can’t beat Hetty, so what’s the 
use of worrying ?’’ said Juliana to herself. 
| Off! In the first minute Elise, Juliana and 
Hetty had cleared the others. Juliana swung 








SHE WAS IN THE ARMS OF 
THE GIRLS, THE WINNER 
OF THE FIRST RACE. 
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her strong young body left—right, left—right. 
She bent a little, and the wind sung louder in 
her ears. Elise was no longer where she could 
see her out of the tail of her eye. 

** Juliana—Howorth!’’ 

If you have never heard your name shouted 
by two hundred girls you don’t know the thrill 
that ran through Juliana that frosty day. She 
leaned a little more, left—right, left—right, and 
now it was no longer Hetty’s back she saw, 
but her chest. 

Now her body grew heavier ; something seemed 
standing in front of her that she must push, 
push against. Her heart worked with her 
stroke, left—beat, right—beat. The girls at 
the wharf were very near now. Where was 
Hetty? My, she was getting tired! 

She was in the arms of the girls, the winner 
of the first race. 

‘*?Pwas just luck. I couldn’t really beat 
Hetty !’’ 

Not a glimpse of Hetty could she catch that 
night. Some one said she had gone into town 
to visit a friend, who once in a great while 
invited her. 

All that evening a question kept troubling 
her peace. It bobbed from between her algebra 
leaves, it skipped out of her bureau drawers, it 
darted from behind doors, it peered from dark 
corners. She thrust it away from her, but it 
would not down. Utterly weary, she at last 
crept into bed. 

‘*T hope Hetty Bayne will win by half the 
lake!’’ That was Juliana’s last thought, as 
she buckled her skates for the second race. 
She skated well, but Hetty came in just a little 
ahead, pale and panting. 

“Don’t look so grieved, honey,’’ whispered 
Peachy. ‘‘You didn’t skate as you did yester- 
day. You’ll win to-morrow, sure.’’ 

“T don’t mind at all,’’ whispered back 
Juliana. How could Peachy know her quivering 
lips meant a trouble far other than this defeat? 
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All the way back to school, and in her room 
afterward, the girls talked race, race, race. 

‘‘Juliana, do, do beat Hetty to-morrow !’’ 
implored they all. 

‘*She can’t beat Rachel Thaw. I don’t know 
if you can, Judy, but I’m certain about Hetty,’’ 
said Nan. ; 

‘*Beat? Of course she can, if we can only 
get her stirred up to beat Hetty to-morrow.’’ 

‘* Juliana, you will try, for the sake of school, 
won’t you? I have a mighty faith in you 
when you say, ‘I will!’ ” 

It meant one thing—school, dear school, looked 
to her, and to her alone, to save it. She could 
never do anything for it again probably, for she 
would be graduated in June. ‘‘School spirit’’ 
leaped in her blood. 

Juliana turned her friends out of the room 
on some pretext. Then, after brief meditation, 
she went to visit the youngest and best-beloved 
teacher in school. ‘‘Miss Parke,’’ she said, 
‘*T want to bother you. You saw both races. 
1 could have beaten Hetty Bayne easily to-day, 
but I didn’t try. I hadn’t made up my mind. 

‘‘School must win that Gifford Hall race. 
I’m not sure I can do it, but I have a better 
chance than Hetty. School depends on me. 

‘*Here’s the other side. Hetty’s quiet and 
odd—and—yes, unpopular. She’s never had 
an office of any kind, or a place in a play or 
committee, or anything. If she hadn’t won the 
race for three years, she’d be ignored by the 
class. Her skating gives her a place in the girls’ 





| admiration that sort of lasts over all the year. 

She’s proud of it. It’s all she 

has. 
‘*I myself don’t come into 
it, not one bit. If I had no one 
but myself to consider, I’d let 
Hetty win to-morrow by twenty 
yards. 

“Tf I don’t skate, I’m a 
traitor to school. If I do skate, 
I’m—no, I seem to be a traitor 
to my friend.’’ 

** But won’t Hetty understand 
and be glad —’’ 

**No, no! That’s what makes 
all the hardness. She’s not 
that kind of a girl, big and 
generous, and she doesn’t care 
much about school. You’d 
have to love it with all your 
might to give up your glory to 
it, asshe would haveto. She’ll 
see only that her best—her only 
—friend has betrayed her. But 
then there’s school, and all the 
other girls who— Oh, which 
is right, Miss Parke?’’ 

‘‘Juliana, it’s just what we 
ecouldn’t agree on in ‘Julius 
Cesar’ last year. Some of the 
girls said Brutus was a jealous 
murderer, some that he was a 
patriot who tried to free his 
country from tyranny. It’s the 
old question, ‘My friend or my 
cause ?? ””? 

‘Which kind of people do 
you think most right ?’’ 

Miss Parke smiled. ‘‘ Juliana, 
my father is one of the elect of 
the earth. He would sacrifice 
every friend he ever owned, be- 
ginning with me, to what he 
believed was a righteous cause. 
My mother, who’s a saint, too, would sacrifice 
every cause that ever had the breath of life, 
from the crusades down, to those she loves.’’ 

Juliana rose. ‘‘I understand,’’ she said, 
drearily. ‘‘Miss Parke, do you think if Cesar 
had got well he would have understood why 
Brutus did it?’’ 

‘Do you think Brutus would have done 
otherwise, even if he’d been certain of that ‘Et 
tu, Brute’ ?’’ 

It was easy for Juliana to defeat Hetty the 
next day. She could skate with an undivided 
will. After the race she hid away in her own 
room; she could not face Hetty’s scorn or, 
worse, her grief. 

Crack! The starter’s pistol. The two girls 
were over the line and off. Juliana was the 
swifter, prettier skater, but Rachel Thaw’s 
powerful strides made for greater endurance. 
The course was twice round the lake. 

Juliana was well in the lead till she turned 
down for the stretch to the wharf. Ah, the 
wind! She had never skated against a gale 
like that. It beat her back with brutal hands, 
it clutched at her ankles, dragging them down 
like iron weights. She felt some one close behind 
her. Then she saw Rachel Thaw at her side. 
She closed her eyes. 

A great shout from the Gifford Hall bank 
made her open them. 

Rachel was three yards ahead. Gifford Hall 
had neither grace nor speed in its champion, 
but it had a power that could forge ahead 
against that cruel wind. 

All life and energy seemed fading out from 
Juliana in a weary dream. Her head sagging 
forward, her eyes half-closed, she felt that she 
was only marking time on her skates. Her 
mind, forgetful of Rachel Thaw now, was 
drearily fixed upon Hetty. Poor Hetty, angry, 
hurt, how she must exult now in her traitorous 
rival’s ruin! And she had been growing so 
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fond of Hetty, too, and thought they might be 
friends if — 

Somehow, she had reached the wharf. She 
raised her eyes. They met, full and clear, 
Hetty’s steady gray ones. What she read there 
stung her like a touch of fire. From Hetty’s 
lips, drawn yet smiling in a kihd of defiance 
of defeat, there came the cry, passionate, be- 
seeching, shrill: 

‘*Skate, dear! For the school!’’ 

Hetty, who was so demure and quiet at all 
the games! Hetty, who never in their most 
intimate moments had called her even ‘‘ Judy !’’ 

One flash, and she had seen itall. Generosity, 
understanding of her own act, love of school as 
great as her own! 

Juliana rounded the wharf and sprang up 
the lake. Here her quickness counted, for the 
wind was behind her, like pushing hands now. 
Rachel could not quicken her stroke. Juliana 
overtook her, passed her, swung into the down 
course once more to fight that wind. 

Somewhere Juliana had read what Cromwell 
said about Dunbar: ‘‘'he word was a mighty 
wind behind me, driving me ever onward.’’ 
It was the words, ‘‘Skate, dear!’’—‘‘the wind 
of the spirit,’’ that met that actual wind of the 
world, and beat it, as spirit can always conquer 
flesh. 

Hetty understood! Hetty was glad for school! 
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Skate! Skate! Skate! Neither she nor Hetty 
should have suffered in vain. 

‘‘Did I make it?’’ Juliana opened her eyes 
in a huddle of arms and faces. 

**You won by two feet. ’T'was the grandest 
race ever!’’ Peachy was weeping for joy. 

‘*T thought the wind had you downed, Judy! 
cried Nan, muffling her in a cape. ‘‘When 
you made the turn you were going pretty 
shakily, but you came down the second time —’’ 
A babel of cheers, congratulations and laughter 
drowned out Nan. 

‘*Where’s Hetty?’’ Juliana struggled out 
from a dozen arms. One strong little pair went 
tight round her neck. 


yo? 


‘*O Judy, dear, I did feel hurt yesterday,—a | 


minute,—but to-day 1 saw it all, and I just 
ached for you to win. You fine —’’ Hetty’s 
cheek pressed hers. 


*‘O Hetty, sweetheart, 1 misjudged you. I| 
thought you didn’t love school, but when I heard | 
present purpose, Clement covered the top of it | 


you call, on the second lap — O Hetty, room 
with me next year!”” Juliana had begun in a 
whisper, but her voice rose in excitement to a cry. 

‘‘Room with you!’’ shrieked Peachy. ‘‘The 
poor dear’s gone clean off her head with joy. 
She’s making plans for next year out here on) 
the ice. Take her home.’’ 

So with laughter and cheers, Juliana, holding 
Hetty’s hand, was borne off to school. 
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has to be very careful 
not to mix the scions. 
Otherwise you may 
have a tree or a row of 
trees intended for Bald- 
wins mixed up with 
early fall apples, or 
anything else. It was 
from a misplaced scion 
label that a row of 
fifteen young seedlings, 
meant for White Winter 
Pearmains, was grafted 
to August Sweets at 
Clement Brooks’s 
apple-farm, up among 
the Sierras in Cali- 
fornia. 

As it chanced, too, 
this row of trees was on the extreme upper 
side of the farm, where the log fence bordered 
the yellow pine growth which studs the moun- 
tainside of the little valley. That was about 
the worst place possible for early sweet apples, 
which should be near the proprietor’s house, 
where they can be protected from boys, 
squirrels, crows, hedgehogs and other pilferers. 
No sooner did these luscious sweets begin bearing 
than all the wild-wood sharers in man’s bounty 
took knowledge of the fact, and congregated 
there. Not only squirrels and birds, but deer 
and bears came poaching. 

As a matter of fact, bears are not very 
numerous in this portion of the Sierras. A 
grizzly is rarely seen there. A few yellow or 
*‘cinnamon’’ bears range about the mountains. 
Black bears are more frequently met, about as 
frequently as in the State of Maine. 

Clement Brooks was a New Hampshire boy 
who had come into possession of this apple-farm 
in the Sierras by way of anamesake uncle. His 
family in New Hampshire naturally felt a great 
interest in his welfare, and a certain anxiety 
for him after his uncle’s death, fearing that he 
was quite alone in a wild, remote region. 

As a result of this solicitude at home, 
Clement’s older sister went out to California 
during the following summer to pay him a visit 
and learn how he was prospering. 


















Lucretia Brooks was a school-teacher; but 
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the few modern craftsmen 
who fix their hours of labor 
to suit their own pleasure. The unions control 
the trade in the cities and in many suburban 
places, but their concern is with prices, not 
hours. Everything is done ‘‘by the piece,’’ 
and so long as a man upholds the union scale 
he may do as much in a day as he sees fit. 

The time required to learn the trade varies 
from three to five years. There is no hard-and- 
fast apprenticeship system. 

The boy’s first task will be pasting, on cheap 
work — closets or rooms in tenement-houses. 
Once he would have been obliged to make the 
paste, but now nearly all paper-hangers buy it 
ready-made. He will, however, be taught 
how to thin it to the proper consistency, and 
then, as has been said, to lay it on cheap 
paper. 

From this he passes to ‘‘trimming,’’ that is, 
cutting the edges of the rolls of paper with a 
straight-edge and a knife. 

This not only gives him practice in the 
fundamentals of his trade, but makes him of 
Service to the journeyman with whom he is 
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the summer vacation offered a good 
opportunity for making the trip. As 
she was also an amateur botanist and 
photographer, she anticipated much enjoyment 
from the tour, apart from the pleasure of seeing 
Clement. 


The bears had been holding carnival in that | 


row of August Sweets for two or three weeks 
before Miss Brooks’s arrival. 

Clement watched for them on several nights 
with a gun, and had slightly wounded one of 
the black fellows. One bear, too, had nearly 
choked to death from sucking an apple into 
its windpipe when the gun was discharged. 
Clement heard the animal making most dis- 
tressing sounds as it ran off. 

They came back, however, either the same 
bears or others, in spite of the gun. 
apples proved a great attrac- 
tion to them. A bear, like 
a man, enjoys variety in his 
diet, and will eat almost 
anything, from pin - head 
cherries to salt pork. That 
is one of the secrets of his 
survival, perhaps. 

These were mostly black 
bears, although it is not easy 
to distinguish one species of 
bear from another in the 
night. Clement had seen 
but one that seemed very 
large. 

Clement was in the midst 
of this campaign against 
the bears when his sister 
came. She had brought her 
camera, and indeed was 
enthusiastic over the idea of 
**hunting with a camera’’ 


instead of with a gun. When she learned about | 


the bears, she was desirous of photographing 
one or more of them in the act of robbing an 
apple-tree. 

A photograph by flash-light of a group of 
bears at an August Sweet tree would be a nota- 
ble one to send to a prize competition. The 
more Miss Brooks thought of this the more 
enthusiastic she grew. 

But the affair was not easily managed. To 
secure a good photograph it would be necessary 
to bring the camera within thirty feet of the 
bears, and oe the young lady was afraid 
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LEARNING A TRADE. 


}a body thirteen feet in 


These | 
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of them. It oceurred to her to set the camera 
and the flash-light apparatus on a post near 


one of the apple-trees, and operate the shutter | 


and light by the aid of long lines extending to | 


a covert behind the log fence. This project 
did not prove practicable when attempted, and 
the only other plan which Clement could hit 
on to gratify his sister’s whim was to haul an 
apple- wagon out near 
the row of Sweet trees, 
and use it as a hiding- 
place from which to 
operate the camera. 

This apple-wagon had 


length, with sides four 
feet high, made for 
|transporting forty (* 
boxes of apples to ~ : 
market at once. The %, 
better to serve their . 


| 


over with boards lightly nailed, and made a 

| peep-hole in the tail-board. 

The chamber thus formed inside the body 
permitted one to sit at ease on a low stool, and 
Clement placed the little lamp and eup of 

| magnesium powder for making the flash on top 
of the body outside. 

| With this by way of outfit, the two young 

| people sat up several nights, watching for the 

| bears. Lucretia was afraid to remain out there 
in the wagon alone, and Clement was obliged 
to go along, too. 

By the second night, however, Clement’s in- 
terest in watching for bears that did not come 
had nearly vanished. He fell asleep at the 
front end of the wagon. But his sister main- 
tained the vigil assiduously. She could sleep 
through the days; Clement was obliged to 
work, 

Bears came to the trees at the far end of the 
row during the third night, but they were not 
near enough to be photographed. After this, 
Clement refused to spend the night in the wagon ; 
he preferred his bed. But Lucretia persevered. 
| She had by this time grown-accustomed to her 
| hiding-place in the wagon body, and she ven- 
tured to remain there alone. Clement himself 
considered the place safe enough for her. He 
| did not believe that a bear would go near the 
| wagon. He slept with his window up, how- 
ever. 

On either the fourth or fifth night of her pro- 
longed effort to ‘‘hunt with a camera,’’ Miss 
Brooks fell asleep, perhaps for an hour or two. 
A considerable jar and rattling of the wagon 
waked her suddenly. She 
looked out at the peep-hole. 
The night was starlit, and 
it seemed to her that those 








by the bushel! 
loud champing sounds, 
f coughing, snuffling, and all 

’ the riotous commotion of an 
ursine feast. 

For the moment our 
amateur photographer was 
not much alarmed, but 
rather elated. This was 
just what she had watched 


reached for her camera and 
made ready to work the 
flash-light. Just then, how- 
ever, the wagon was jarred 
again, and she heard a shuffling noise close 
| beside it. 

Could this be Clement? But on peering 
| forth she saw a very large animal within 
an arm’s length of the peep-hole. Its great 
muzzle was raised to sniff the cart! 

Miss Brooks gasped in terror—whereupon the 
animal rose upon its haunches with a low growl. 
This completed her consternation, for the crea- 
ture loomed up much taller than the cart. It 


so near that she smelled its breath. 
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working, and who, very 
likely, is the employer 
to whom he looks for the wages of three to six 
dollars a week, which he receives at the begin- 
ning. 

The preparation of glue size, the cleaning 
and sizing of old walls, the ‘‘lining’’ of surfaces 
which are to receive a covering of heavy 
stamped paper, and finally, the actual hanging, 
are steps in the career of the young paper- 
hanger. 

At first he will be allowed to hang only 
cheap papers, or papers which are to cover 
inconspicuous places; but gradually he will 
pass to the handling of the more expensive 
grades, and to ‘‘butting,’’ that is, the hanging 
of papers both edges of which are trimmed and 
placed close together instead of being lapped 
one over the other. 

The fitting and putting up of moldings is the 
last stage. In this he will find employment 
first in square rooms only, where the corner 
mitering is a plain angle of forty-five degrees. 


VI. PAPER - HANGING. 


When he has learned 
to do that correctly, he 
will pass to rooms of irregular shape and to 
bay windows, where each angle must be indi- 
vidually measured with a bevel. 

The payment of journeymen paper-hangers 
is entirely by the roll. The average is fifteen 
cents a roll for paper which is ‘‘lapped’’ and 
laid on plane surfaces from ceiling to base-board. 
For ‘‘ butting ’’ the price is twenty cents a 
roll, and for both kinds of work on what is 
known as ‘‘two-thirds’’ surfaces—those which 
are broken by a plate rail or a molding at the 
bottom of a frieze—there is an extra charge of 
fifty per cent. For hanging ceiling papers 
there is an extra charge of twenty-five per cent. 

The charge for putting up the molding varies 
from one cent and a half a foot to as high as 
five cents, according to the nature of the molding 
and the character of the room. 

The number of rolls of paper which a man 
will hang in a day is, of course, a matter of 





skill and speed. If the paper is butted, from 
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big, drooping paws it could have knocked the 
cart body to bits. 

Miss Brooks did what most young ladies 
would do under circumstances so startling—she 
screamed, or attempted to do so, but was so 
terrified that she merely made a faint sound. 


The bear snuffed repeatedly and went ambling 
round the wagon, 


evidently investigating those 


little, gaspy 
squeaks. 
By this time 


Clement had ar- 
rived on the scene 
with his gun. 
He, too, had been soundly asleep at the cabin, 
but waked, having heard through the open 
windows the sounds of ursine activity in the 
orchard. He jumped up, and putting his head 
out at the window to listen, distinguished his 
sister’s little gasping cries. 

‘*My heart nez arly flopped over,’’ so Clement 
wrote in a letter, ‘‘for I thought those bears 
were eating Lucretia up! I grabbed my gun 
and ran up there. At every step I could hear 
that little faint squeak! It was awful! I 


” 


| didn’t expect to get there soon enough to save 





| 


apple-trees were all full of | been so 
bears! Branches were crack- | about 
ing and apples were falling | was a pretty noise to make, anyhow, 
There were | ‘You sounded like a little pig dying of colic!’ 


for. In nervous haste she | 


much of her! There wasn’t much left of her, 
to judge by the sound! 

**I ran along beside the log fence, and then 
Il saw that tremendous bear moseying round 
the wagon. Just as I got there he swung 
round on the upper side of it, so that he stood 
clear of the body, and I cocked both barrels 
and Jet goat him. I was wild with fear, for I 
thought that bear had eaten Lucretia. He looked 
big enough to eat a whole family. 

“The bear gave a yell and ran. The other 
bears left, too, when they heard the gun. I 


| could hear them leaping out of the apple-trees, 


swarming over the log fence, coughing up 
apples, making a general stampede up into the 
tall timber. But I didn’t stop to listen to them ; 
I ran to the 
wagon. 

*** Luere- 
tial’ I ex- 
claimed, with 
a terrible sick 
feeling coming over 
me. ‘Speak, can’t 
you? Are youalive?’ 

**And with that 
Lucretia put her head 
out. ‘Was that you 
who fired, Clem?’ 
said she. ‘I am all 
right.’ 

‘‘She pretended to 
be so calm and not a 
mite scared that I was 






a little angry—I had 
* rte Moy dd 
frightened \* ey 
her. ‘ That \ 


said I. 


**She laughed at me. ‘You have too much 
imagination, Clem,’ said she. ‘But 1 think 
you hit that bear; I seemed to hear something 
strike him!’ 

‘*That was the end of our adventure for the 
night, and Lucretia said nothing more about 
taking flash-light pictures of bears in apple- 
trees. I guess that she had had as much hunt- 
ing with a camera as she cared for. 

“Of course, as every one knows, it is easy 


| to tell a great story as to the size of bears seen 





seemed to her to be eight, yes, ten feet tall, and months. 


A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
EDWARD WILLISTON FRENTZ. 





in the night; but in this case certain facts were 
obtained later. In the latter part of October, 
a cinnamon bear was trapped less than ten 
miles from my place, and we have little doubt 
that it was the one I fired at. For this bear 
had a broken jaw which had not healed, and 
four marks as of buckshot in his hide. 

**On account of his nearly useless jaw he had 
grown very thin, but the hunters who trapped 
him estimated his live weight at seven hundred. 
None of the mountain men hereabouts had ever 
seen a larger bear. They kept him over in the 
Yosemite Valley in a log cage for several 
His jaw did not heal, however, and 
at last he grew so emaciated that it became 


| She felt sure that at a stroke of one of those | necessary to shoot him.’’ 
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sixteen to twenty-two rolls are re- 
garded as a good day’s work; if 
lapped, from thirty to thirty - five. 
Paper-hangers have, however, been known to 
hang as many as sixty-five rolls in a day. 

lt will be seen, therefore, that the earnings 
of good workmen are considerable. The chief 
drawback is the dull season, which usually 
intervenes between Christmas and March, when 
even a good workman is likely to lose more or 
less time. 

The unions, which control the trade in the 
cities, have an excellent provision for their 
mutual benefit in the shape of exchanges, to 
which all members may resort. 

These exchanges are furnished with the 
trade publications, and often with other reading- 
matter, and are always supplied with a tele- 
phone. 

Since many of the large dealers in wall-papers 
do not regularly employ any paper-hangers, 
yet receive constant requests to hang the papers 
which they sell, the exchanges furnish an 
always ready market for labor. A telephone 
call to the exchange secures at once a man whose 
competency is guaranteed by the union. 
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CHILDREN Of THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he English fashion of giving a name to one’s 
house.is growing in popularity on this side 
of the ocean. Not long ago an American with 
a sense of humor named his new country house 
on Long Island ‘‘Mostly Hall,’’ because there 
was little else to the house. About meal-time 
the average boy would be well content if his 
home were known as ‘‘Mostly Dining-Room.’’ 
hile the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
touring India, their little children left at 
home are following their course on the maps, 
learning geography in an unusual and inter- 
esting way. ‘The children of princes, however, 
are not the only ones who can learn geography 
thus. The boy who would look up on the maps 
all the places mentioned on this page each week 
would soon find his definite knowledge about 
the earth growing rapidly. 
hicago business men know how to attract 
trade. A few weeks ago they sent a com- 
mittee of thirteen representatives to the large 
cities in the middle South, to persuade the 
merchants of those places that it was to their 
advantage to trade with the merchants of 
Chicago. They were not drummers in the 
limited sense that they sought trade for particu- 
lar merchants. They were drummers for the 
whole of the great and growing city which is 
already the second largest on the continent, 
and may some time take the first place. 
Kin8 Oscar of Sweden has dropped Norway 
from the list of his kingdoms, and now calls 
himself ‘‘King of Sweden, of the Goths and 
Wends.’’ He would not have violated prece- 
dent if he had continued to call himself King 
of Norway, for the Emperor of Austria bears 
the title of King of Jerusalem ; and so also does 
the King of Spain, who claims the additional 
titles of ‘‘King of the Two Sicilies, of the 
Western and Eastern Indies,’? and of several 
other places where he has no dominion. The 
Kings of England ealled themselves Kings of 
France for many years after their control over 
French territory had ceased. 
Sra decision has been reached by the board 
of consulting engineers in favor of a sea- 
level canal across Panama, against a canal built 
with locks. The decision was made by a vote 
of eight to five, and is merely expert advice. 
All the members of the canal commission are 
understood to favor the lock system. Congress 
will decide which type shall be chosen. Most 
of the American engineers on the board were 
in the minority, and their opinion will have 
more weight, on the whole, with American 
legislators than the opinion of foreigners. A 
sea-level canal would take longer and cost more 
to build, and it is by no means settled that a 
lock canal would not be as good. 
Big need of more men in the army and in the 
navy is attracting serious attention. Gen- 
eral Mills, the chief of artillery, reports that, 
although nearly forty-four thousand officers 
and men are required to man the coast defenses 
of the United States, only a few more than 
fourteen thousand, of all ranks, are available. 
The need of more artillerists is especially press- 
ing, for modern guns are complicated machines, 
a knowledge of which cannot be mastered in a 
moment. ‘The same need is felt in the navy. 
The present complement — officers and men 
included—is only about one-half what it should 
be to man the ships properly in time of war. 
Seven thousand additional enlisted men alone 
are required. The need in the navy increases, 
of course, whenever a new war-vessel goes into 
commission. dem 
ations are like variable stars. While some 
are waxing into brilliancy or flashing into 
sudden prominence, others are waning and 
burning out. Norway becomes a_ separate 
entity, with its own king and its separate gov- 
ernment; Finland regains its lost liberties; and 
at the same time the gorgeous and profligate 
empire of Korea ‘‘passes under the yoke,’’ as 
the Romans used to say. The establishment of 
a Japanese protectorate over Korea was not 
unexpected. Fortwo years the fact has existed, 
although the fiction of independence, like a 
beautiful veil, was thrown over it by the polite 
Japanese. Those who are most familiar with 
conditions in the peninsula are of the opinion 
that the open announcement was Japan’s only 
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course, All attempts of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment and of his agents to establish necessary 
| reforms have been met by verbal acquiescence 
| but actual opposition. The last resort was the 
| removal of what has been called the most corrupt 
| bureaucracy in the world, and the open assump- 
| tion of the reins of government by the Japanese. 





t is interesting to see how often the courts, 

which are supposed to be unresponsive to 
emotion, are moved to action by an incident of 
real pathos or heroism. In Boston, recently, 
an orphan boy of seventeen was the defendant 
in a suit brought by his uncle and aunt, to 
secure the custody of his two younger sisters. 
The boy told the court that he was earning 
only five dollars a week, and that perhaps it 
was true that the little girls would have more 
luxuries with the uncle and aunt; but he wished 
to ‘‘keep the family together,’’ and felt sure 
that he could do it, with such help as the two 
older brothers had promised. Moreover, the 
little girls preferred to stay with him. The 
judge commended his pluck and his humane 
spirit, and awarded him the custody of his 
two sisters, in order that he could have his wish 
to ‘‘keep the family together.’’ 


WITH THE CLOUDS. 


Then follow you wherever hie 
The travelling mountains of the sky. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
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THE CHINESE AWAY FROM HOME. 
ost English-speaking persons think that 
the best place for a Chinese is in China. 
He no sooner migrates to a country 
inhabited by users of English than they begin 
to tell him how unwelcome he is. 

The history of Chinese immigration in the 
United States is familiar. Laborers were needed 
on the Pacific coast, and the Chinese came, or 
were brought, in large numbers to supply the 
demand. Then the white men began to protest 
against the competition of the Asiaties, and 
after a time Chinese laborers were forbidden to 
enter the country. 

The situation in the gold-mining region of 
South Africa to-day is similar to that in Cali- 
fornia when the Chinese began to flock there. 
The mine-owners have not been able to get 
white or black labor enough to work their mines 
to their full capacity. A year ago the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies began, and now there 
are forty-five thousand of them in the district. 
They were admitted against the protest of the 
British colonies in the southern Pacific, and in 
spite of the objections of public men in Great 
Britain. 

Already the question of discontinuing the 
policy has become a party issue in England. 
The Liberals, who hope soon to come into 
power, declare that the condition of the Chinese 
is practically one of slavery. Moreover, they 
assert that the Chinese have made life unsafe in 
the mining district ; that men are afraid to leave 
their families alone, and that it has become 
necessary to barricade the doors and windows 
of the houses at night, and to sleep with firearms 
within reach. 

All this is denied by the adherents of the 
government, who maintain that the situation is 
exaggerated or wholly misrepresented, and that 
the introduction of Chinese labor has made 
South Africa prosperous. 

A most serious phase of the situation is that 
the three or four hundred million Chinese at 
home are beginning to take note of the treatment 
of the Chinese away from home, and are resort- 
ing to retaliatory measures against foreigners in 
China. . 

® 
FINLAND. 


f one could believe that governments or rulers 
reward subservient nations as parents reward 
their children, the autonomy of Finland 

might be considered as a right well won. 

The immediate means by which self-govern- 
ment in the grand duchy has been regained 
was the great strike, which was nicely timed 
with reference to disturbances throughout the 
rest of Russia. This, from the Russian point 
of view, was, of course, not good behavior, but 
bad. It is, however, but one part of the story. 

In the twelfth century the Swedes began the 
process of converting the Finns to Christianity. 
Work of that sort was done in those days by 
the church militant; and when, at the end of a 
hundred years, this particular task was com- 
pleted, Finland was no longer an independent 
country, but a grand duchy of Sweden. In 
this relation, although enjoying a large measure 
of liberty, Finland remained until the wars 
between Sweden and Russia came to an end in 
1809. Then, by the peace of Fredrikshamn, 
Sweden ceded the grand duchy to Russia. 

Tsar Alexander I guaranteed to the people 
the same measure of autonomy which they had 
enjoyed before the cession. Every subsequent 
Tsar, including the present one, has renewed 
this pledge. Nevertheless, in 1898 Nicholas 
began a process of Russification of Finland 
which has gone on slowly but steadily ever 
since, until at last hardly a vestige of self- 
government remained. 

Naturally the Finns resisted, but the resist- 
ance was for the most part sane, dignified and 
restrained. While Poland burst forth in bloody, 








armed uprisings, Finland preserved that cool- 
headed but uncompromising attitude which it is 
the fashion nowadays to call ‘‘passive resist- 
ance.’”’ The great industrial strike was the 
eulmination. 

Russia no doubt regards Finland as anything 
but a good child ; but judging its course by that 
of other members of the turbulent family, it has 
behaved well enough to entitle it to freedom of 
speech and of the press, protection from arbitrary 
arrest, maintenance of its legislative chamber, 
and such other measures of political liberty as 
it has regained. 
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SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
Denver Catholic. 


THE TALKATIVE SEX. 


bold calculator long ago announced that 
A the average man speaks about twelve 

thousand words in a day, and his wife 
or sister about eighteen thousand. By what 
method of observation he arrived at the figures 
is still a mystery. Did he keep the sexes under 
view as the biologist keeps his guinea-pigs or 
as Professor Atwater his victims? Or was 
his sum total based on a stenographic report of 
the conversation at a man’s club on election 
night, or at a woman’s luncheon the day after 
a fashionable wedding ? 

If the estimate is correct, the man who lives 
out his seventy years will utter about three 
hundred million words in his lifetime, and the 
woman about four hundred and fifty million. 
Imagination gasps at the number of repetitions 
of favorite adjectives, like ‘‘lovely’’ or ‘‘awful’’ 
or ‘‘stunning,’’ in so vast an outpouring of 
words. Surely the reflection might stimulate 
the increase of one’s vocabulary. 

But before we settle down to acceptance of 
this calculation, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the opinion of a clever Englishwoman, 
who has been recently writing on the subject. 
She sets forth her conviction that the feminine 
sex is unjustly called the talkative sex, and that 
taking the year together, men talk more than 
women. 

It is not impossible that the woman’s reputa- 
tion for talkativeness is partly based on her 
ability and inclination to make much talk of 
little stuff. Although the man may speak 
more, he may seem to talk less, since he has 
more of importance to say. 

Still, ‘‘small talk’? will continue to be a 
useful domestic asset. Silence is by no means 
a sure mark of wisdom. If there are those who 
think too little and who talk too much, there 
are quite as surely those who neither think nor 
talk—and dull companions they are in this 


workaday world. 
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A BROADER VIEW OF ART. 
ardly a generation ago a young person’s 
H desire to study art was regarded with 
misgiving and uneasiness by parents. 
Naturally and rightly, most parents are practi- 
cal. They desire first of all that their children 
shall select such an occupation for life as will 
give them an assured income and a competence ; 
and to make a profession of art meant at that 
time to earn one’s living by painting pictures, 
with perhaps some help from teaching. 

A different view prevails to-day. Throughout 
the East, at any rate, and in some of the 
Western cities, there are art schools which are 
turning out as many graduates each year as the 
smaller colleges; and nearly all the graduates 
find profitable positions. 

The reason for the change is the broader way 
in which art is regarded at the present time: 
the closer relationship between art and industry. 
Many a young man or young woman who could 
never have made a living at painting or sculp- 
ture is earning a good salary as a furniture or 
wall-paper or pottery designer, or as a teacher 
of art in the publie schools. 

Although the United States has made a great 
advance in this direction, it still has far to go. 
A visitor to the South Kensington Museum in 
London saw a man patiently copying some 
carving. He asked the draftsman what his 
object was. The man told him that he was 
employed by a furniture-manufacturing firm in 
Michigan, and had been sent abroad to make 
these studies for reproduction. 

Sir Purdon Clarke, the hew director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, uses this 
incident to illustrate the plans he wishes to 
carry out in this country. He believes that it 
ought not to be necessary for American artisans 
to go abroad in order to study the artistic side 
of their work, but that a great museum should 
be both a school, where the student can learn 
what he desires to know, and at the same time 
‘a pleasant place for people to parade in ona 
rainy day.’’ 


2 © 
TRAINING FOR DIPLOMACY. 


ereafter appointment to a consulate will 
H not be used as a reward for the party 

services of small politicians. President 
Roosevelt has extended President Cleveland’s 
order regulating appointment to the consular 
service so as to provide that all vacancies in a 
consulate general, consulate, commercial or con- 
sular agency, the salary of which is not less 
than one thousand dollars, shall be filled by 
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transfer or promotion, or by appointment of a 
person qualified by experience to fill the position, 
or of a person who has proved on examination 
that he is fitted for the place. Only when a 
suitable man cannot be found by one of these 
three methods will the President exercise his 
discretion in filling a vacancy in a consulate. 

The enforcement of this order will in a few 
years develop a corps of specialists who can 
look forward to a career in the consular service, 
as a man looks toa career in medicine or the law. 

With this order the President issued another, 
directing that all applicants for appointment as 
secretaries of embassy or of legation shall under- 
stand one language besides English, and shali 
otherwise be qualified for the position. 

The attempt to develop a diplomatic and con- 
sular corps has not stopped with these orders 
touching the less important positions; for the 
orders are in line with the policy of the admin- 
istration manifested in the promotion of Henry 
White, long secretary of embassy in London, to 
the post of ambassador to Italy, and the transfer 
of American representatives from one court to 
another, until to-day the ambassadors to Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy and Mexico, and 
the ministers to China and to Spain, are men 
with previous diplomatic experience. At no 
other time in the history of the country have se 
many trained men occupied so many important 
posts abroad. 

Yet the government has always utilized to 
some degree such diplomatic talent as was 
available. It has been handicapped for lack of 
men. Out of more than six hundred ministers 
sent abroad in the past, only sixteen could 
properly be called diplomatists, and only thirty- 
one more had had experience enough in public 
life to merit the title of statesman. 
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ittle short of a revolution in marine engines 
seems now in full progress. The turbine sys- 
tem, at first applied to steam-vessels designed for 
coastwise trade, has since been tried on ocean- 
going steamships. The two Allan line boats pro- 
vided with turbines have been highly successful, 
and before this issue of The Companion reaches 
its readers the Cunarder Carmania will probably 
have made her maiden voyage from Liverpool to 
New York. The Parsons company and its licensees 
have this year delivered more than one hundred 
thousand horse-power in marine turbines, and have 
orders for almost four hundred thousand horse- 
power yet to be delivered. Nearly all the principal 
marine-engineering and ship-building concerns in 
the British Isles have taken out licenses to manu- 
facture turbines on the Parsons system. The Brit- 
ish Admiralty has determined to adopt turbines in 
all the new war-ships laid down this year. The 
next step forward will probably be in the adapta- 
tion of the turbine principle to explosion engines, 
but all attempts hitherto to solve that problem 
have failed. The difficulty lies in the intense heat 
developed when the explosion of the mixed gases 
takes place. = 
anada and the United States, which are in 
danger of losing the beauty of Niagara Falls, 
are not the only nations where the esthetic interest 
is menaced by other interests. It has been pro- 
posed to hew down thousands of trees in the Bois 
de Boulogne in Paris, and sell off a big slice of 
that great park for building sites. The Bois is a 
remarkable city breathing space. From Central 
Park in New York you see the towering brick 
buildings that surround it. Hyde Park in London 
is engirdled by the crowded West End. Madrid 
is everywhere visible from the Prado. The Bois 
de Boulogne is true to its name. It is really a 
wood of splendid thickets, copses and groves—a 
deep retreat from the tumult of the city. Paris 
is fighting the state authorities, and when Paris 
gets excited and speaks with a unanimous voice, 
it is likely to get its way in the end. 
¥ these dark days in the history of the Jews a 
recent celebration in New York has especial 
significance. The occasion was the anniversary 
of the death of Emma Lazarus, the Jewish poet, 
one of the finest of American singers. It was the 
suffering of the Jews in Russia, particularly in 
the year 1881, that aroused her genius. An Amer- 
ican poet has said of her that when she died a 
princess was fallen in Israel. The terrible sin- 
cerity of her words rings amid present events : 
Oh, deem not dead that martial fire, 
Say not the mystic flame is spent! 
With Moses’ law and David’s lyre, 
Your ancient strength remains unbent. 
Let but an Ezra rise anew, 
To lift the banner of the Jew! 
merican farmers have been raising macaroni 
wheat from seed secured in the first place by 
the Department of Agriculture. Secretary Wilson 
says that these farmers will send six million 
bushels of their crop to France, Italy and other 
parts of Europe this year. Half of this amount 
goes to the macaroni-makers of France. Six 
million bushels is a small amount in comparison 
with the total wheat exports, but six years ago 
this country exported no wheat of this kind, and 
it was only five years ago that the first seed was 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture. 
Results of this kind amply justify the existence 
of the department. 


ew York City has in its zoélogical garden a 
herd of thirty-five bisons, survivors of the 
herds that once trampled the plains. Fifteen have 
been offered to the United States government as 
a gift. The plan is to put them in the Wichita 
Forest Reserve. Bisons do not thrive in a city 
park, but the government herds nearer toa wild 
state are increasing. The American buffalo may 
be saved from extinction, after all. 
hen trees in the orchard or on the roadside 
or lawn have begun to decay they can be 
saved as decayed teeth are preserved. A citizen 


































of Northampton, Massachusetts, who desired to 
save an old apple-tree, scraped out the decayed 


parts of the trunk till he laid bare the sound | 


wood, and filled the cavity with Portland cement. 
It took several barrels. The tree promptly put 
forth near the old cavity new branches, which 
grew so luxuriantly that a cart-Joad of brush 
had to be cut off. Elms have been saved in 
the same way. If the opening filled is very 
large the cement is covered with tin to prevent 
water from getting into any cracks that may be 
left. This sort of treatment stops decay and pre- 
serves the trees. 


& © 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


here was trouble in the big house at the corner. 

The afternoon papers reported the sudden 
death of Henry Bargham, one of the city’s mer- 
chant princes, a man of wide interests and many 
friendships and broad-minded citizenship. To the 
two women in the great house all this was nothing. 
What had the city to do with it, or any one except 
themselves? He had gone out in the morning as 
usual, with the merry, affectionate word of fare- 
well that had never failed through all the years. 
At eleven o’clock he was brought home—and the 
very props of life had fallen. 

Eleanor Bargham, the daughter, was stronger 
than her mother. She was young, and she had 
much of her father’s steady strength, although no 
one had realized it because it never had been 
called upon before. Her mother, who had passed 
from a petted girlhood in her father’s home to a 
petted womanhood in her husband’s, was com- 
pletely crushed. She would see no one, answer 
no message, decide nothing. 

So, after the first stunned hours, the daughter 
quietly took control. In those hours her young 
face had grown years older and full of bitterness. 
She could see nothing but cruelty in this that had 
come upon them. 

There were letters and telegrams and messages, 
hundreds of them. Eleanor read them all—with 
her eyes—and put them away to be acknowledged 
later; her heart had not read them. Yet on the 
second afternoon there came a letter that caught 
her attention. 

“R. W. Burgess,” she read, glancing at the 
signature first, as she always did, “‘Letter-Carrier, 
Route 27’’—why, that must be their own postman! 

With a faint emotion of surprise she turned back 
and read the letter. It was brief, but when she 
had finished it there were two words that she 
could not put away. 

“Nobody knows how much help and encourage- 
ment a life like Mr. Bargham’s gives to us who 
stand in small places; it makes us feel that we’ve 
got to live the same kind of lives, although of 
course in an infinitely smaller place.” 

The second was, “We lost our only daughter 
last month, so we know. That is why her mother 
and I have ventured to send our sympathy to- 
day.” 

The morning after the funeral Eleanor gave 
word that she wanted to see the postman when he 
came, and when the double ring of the door-bell 
was heard, she hurried down to the door. 

“I wanted to thank you for my mother and 
myself,” she said to the blue-coated carrier. “It 
hurt us that you and your wife should be so good 
to us when we had known nothing of your sor- 
row.” 

The postman looked down the street, full of 
the springtime beauty of new leaves and buds. 

“How should you know?” he asked, simply. 

“But we might have!” Eleanor cried, passion- 
ately. “We might if we had only thought!” 

He shook his head. “It takes things—like this 
—to make us understand, most of us. We didn’t 
before. Now you’d be surprised to know how 
often I wonder if I am carrying sad news. When 
you’ve had sorrow yourself you feel as if part of 
you belonged to everybody else in trouble.” 

“I never thought of it that way,” the girl said, 
with a quick breath. 

“You will, miss,” he answered, quietly. “I 
didn’t at first till my wife helped me.” 

The postman went on down the street and 
Eleanor closed the door. Hereyes were no longer 
hard. Dimly, through the aching loneliness, she 
began to understand the beautiful other side of 
sorrow. 
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DRESS AND DRESSING. 


he mistress had ordered the “‘left-overs’’ to be 
made into a ragout and served for luncheon. 
The new cook was puzzled, but not being willing 
to admit her ignorance, she accepted the order 
without question. A little later a daughter of the 
house overheard the English butler kindly enlight- 
ening her. 

“Them rag-outs is nothing but’ash,” he declared, 
condescendingly ; and cook, much relieved by the 
information, was able to proceed with her work. 
Hash she was acquainted with, although ragout 
was a stranger. 

A cook and maid of all work still less sophisti- 
cated, a resident of a small village, was recently 
engaged in an emergency by a city woman staying 
in the place for the summer. She was a treasure 
of neatness, and in the simpler branches of her 
art entirely competent. Her very excellence 
served at first to veil her limitations, and it was 
only gradually that they were discovered. 

Toward the end of her first week company was 
expected, and she was told that a mayonnaise 
dressing was wanted that day. Up to that time 
the hostess, who preferred the plain French 
dressing, had been accustomed to prepare the 
Salad herself at table. 


Amelia looked bewildered, and then showed that | 


she was offended. 


“What’s wrong with my dressing?” she inquired, | 


stiffly. “Seems to me I’m dressed well enough, 
and I don’t change my dressing jest for a batch o’ 
town company, ’cept I’ll put on an apron if you’ve 
got a notion for ’em. But if mayonnaise means 
caps, that’s a way of dressing I won’t dress for 
anybody. I always do my hair up tight and re- 
Spectable, so’s nobody need complain, but there’s 
plenty of it, and, providence permitting, I don’t 
expect to need caps this twenty years. I’ve my 
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| dressing ain’t my style.” 
She was soothed with a hasty assurance th 
mayonnaise was not the French for cap; and she 


and familiar dressing in a manner which mi 
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THE 1906 CALENDAR’ 








One of the Three Panels forming the 
“Minutemen” Calendar. 


he Companion Calendar for 1906 is 

one long picture, reproduced in col- 

ors and divided into three panels of 
equal size. It portrays a company of 
marching minutemen, and is a historic 
and artistic illustration of the spirit 
of ‘76. 

The Calendar is in the form of a screen, 
24 inches wide and 12 inches high, and 
is given to each subscriber upon pay- 
ment of the subscription for 1906. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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ON SALARY. 


oD pemcencea by rotation in office, one group of gov- 
ernment employés holds its position through 
all the storm and stress of party change. Inde- 
pendent of political influence or “pull,” this little 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
| relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
Sore Throat. Jn bores only. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 
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/ Structural Draftsmen 


Drawing, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (F RE E), describing 
our Structural Drafting course, and over 60 others, 
including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Mechanical 
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— You Can Do It 
ith These Skates. 


Either style, any size, $1.25 per pair. 
Money back i 


SKATE ON SNOW "3,35 Scn20 = 


Girl’s style,7,8,9 or l0inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 

i We pay express. 
f wanted. Postal us for descriptive booklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO., 71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


FRAME 
YOUR OWN PICTURES 


Beautify roar home. Have an art gallery of 
yourown. With Dennison’s Passe-Partout Itind- 
ing and material you can frame any picture, 
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MONEY in POULTRY’’ 
Our new §4-pp book tells how to make 
it; also how to ., grow and 
market poultry for best results; plans 
for houses and useful information. Illus- 

tesand ey are-bred 

farm in the world. Tells about 
our 930 leading varieties; quotes low prices 
on fowls,eggs, incubators & b’ ers. Send 
4c in stamps to F.FOY, Box 71 Des Moines, Ia. 








painting, print or photograph ata cost ofa few 
cents, and make them worthy of any wall 
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WalterBaker&Co’s 
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Chocolate 
= & Cocoa 


\ Itisaperfect food,highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 
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band performs its work in the peaceful certainty 
that nothing short of incompetency will cause a | 
dismissal. The New York Sun gives an account 
of the post-office cat brigade. | 


The brigade is one of the queer institutions of 
the post-office building. It numbers about fifty | 
extra good ratters—of all ages, sizes and colors, | 
which roam night and day the large subcellars | 
where the mail-sacks are ee. 

The up-keep of the brigade is provided for in a 
special annual appropriation by Congress. The 
cats kill thousands of rats every year. Their 
salary is raw meat, which is fed to them every 
morning, just enough to 3 them in fighting 
tempor and yet leave an appetite 

Big Tom is the captain of the post-office cat 

lice force. He holds his office by natural right, | 
or he is fully two feet long and weighs fifteen 
pounds. He is continually on the watch to see 
that his cohorts are on post. 

Occasionally one of them wearies of the con- 
stant night that reigns in the subcellars and slips 
up-stairs. Then Tom is seen on one of his rare 
excursions in the upper world. When the de- 
serter is found, the chief darts at him. After a 
moment of scratch, spit and yowl, the guilty one 
tucks his tail between his legs and goes trotting 
back to the subcellars and his duty. 
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QUEER WEDDINGS. 


‘Tt is hard to look over my record of marriage 

services without continuous merriment,” | 
wrote the Rev. John Henry Barrows, president | 
of Oberlin College. In a memoir of her father’s 
life Miss Barrows gives some of his experiences 
n his own words. 


I recall the marriage where the awkward father 
of the bride, who was himself nearly seven feet 
tall, tried to kneel when his daughter knelt, and 
who required help after the benediction to bring 
him to his feet again. 

I remember the loving groom who had come to 
my house to be wed, and who, after the ceremony, 
tenderly remarked: | 

“Jennie has no friends here, doctor. I should be 
so glad if you would kiss her!” | 

I think of the young man in church who walked | 
with five other young men up one aisle, while the 
bride and five other young ladies walked up the 
other aisle, the two forming a straight military 
line before the altar, and who, when I whisper- 
ingly asked him his first name, replied in loud 
tones, “I do’”’; and who, at the close of the service, 
took out a ten-dollar bill and presented it in the 
presence of the entire congregation. | 

I think of the couple whom I called by wrong 
names, saying, “Do you, George?” “Do you, 
Martha?” when I was really addressing John and 
Jane. In hurriedly glancing over the license, I 
had read the names of the bride’s father and 
mother instead of those of the bride and groom. | 

| 
| 


| 
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UNANIMOUS. 


he late Lord Leighton, president of the Royal 
Academy, once had a chance to learn some- 

| thing about himself that perhaps he had not | 
suspected. His chance came to him ata picture- | 
gallery, where his painting, “Helen of Troy,” was 

| on exhibition. 


He joined a group of ladies who were standing 
before it just in time to hear one of the number | 
say: | 
“It is a horrid picture, simply horrid.” } 
“I’m sorry, but it’s mine!” Lord Leighton ex- 

claimed, involuntarily. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve bought the 
thing?” questioned the same lady. 

“No, I—painted it,” the artist humbly replied. 

The critical lady was momentarily abashed ; 
then she said, easily: 

“Qh, you mustn’t mind what I say.” 

“No, indeed, you mustn’t,” another began, ear- 
nestly. “She only said what everybody else is 
saying!” 








illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 


Walter Baker&Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780, DORCHESTER, MASS, 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


and material gives you the widest latitude for 
artistic expression. Any color scheme can be 
worked. Exquisite harmony—vivid contrast 
beautiful combinations. Any one can do it, 
Children and all. Nothing to learn; nothing 
to waste. A few minutes—a few cents—makes 
a master-piece of the most ordinary picture. 

Bf you haveany cieulty ingesting Peamison's 
Passe-Partout Binding and material at your 
dealer’s, we will send you a complete outfit on 
receipt of 60 cents. Or, we will send free an illus- 
trated book showing sixteen shades of Passe- 
Partout Binding and teaching you the whole 
process. 

Please address Dept. 6 at our nearest store. 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St, 


Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 128 Franklin 8t, St. Louls, 418N. 4th Bt, 
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Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu 
lar Throughoutthe Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn't tt send 

us mail order. 


PISTOL. 


RIFLE. 


Buys Harmless | Our New Harmless 26-inch 
$ Pistol, Target | Nickel- Plated Rifle $ 
‘4 isa gem. Rifle, Tar- 
get and 8 Arrows 
| post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. 


























Bread 





the handle for 


that makes dough “raise.” 


The Universal Bread Maker invariab 


you at least $18.25 a year, or 9 times 
its cost—the retail price is only $2.00. 

You can buy the Universal Bread 
Maker at your local dealer's. 

We have a book on the Universal 
Bread Maker, telling what it does and 
why it saves at least $18.25 a year, 
which we'll gladly send you free. 

Just drop us a postal. Address 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
95 Commercial St., New Britar, Conn. 





How To Always Make Good 
At Home 


M# HOUSEKEEPER, do you know the one 





thing about making bread which, if improperly 
done, spoils your batches of bread, breaks 
housewives’ hearts, and makes bread making 


seem a mysterious occult science? 


It isn’t the recipe, fr there are very few recipes 


which won't lay the foundation of good bread 


And it isn’t the materials—for most materials are 


usually pure. 


And housewives have been known to get poor bread 


even when they’ve used the very best materials—isn’t 
that so? 


Now, the most important thing about bread making 


is in mixing the flour and liquids and in kneading the 
dough. 


And what makes that so important is those wonder- 


ful little plants we call Yeast. 


For yeast, you know, when properly combined with 


the flour, plus ordinary air, produces an element 
which makes the dough “raise.” 

So that the yeast and the air must be uniformly 
mixed with the flour or the dough won't “raise” uni- 
formly. That's easy to understand, isn’t it? 


Consequently, in kneading dough, you have to see 


that the yeast is thoroughly mixed with the flour and 
that there is plenty of air all through the dough. 


Now, to do this by hand is next to impossible, for 


you must pound and knead the dough thirty minutes 
—the hardest work a woman can do. 


Then, if the mixture isn't right, all your hard work 


is for naught, and no human hand can always insure 
the right mixture—no matter how experienced that hand 
may be. 
That’s why only one woman in a thousand can make 
delicious home made bread—and why so few women care 
to ‘ry to make their own bread. 
Yet, it’s so easy to make delicious home made bread if you 
use the Universal Bread Maker. With the Universal you do 
not require any previous knowledge of breadmaking—all you 
have to dois to prepare your liquid, containing the yeast, sift 
your flour, then pour in a// the liquid then a// the flour—then turn 


only three minutes.: 


Think of that—only 3 minutes. At the end ofthat time the rod of the 


“Universal’ Bread Maker 


the most important part of the Bread Maker, an exclusive feature we have protected by patents 
in every country on the globe—will have thoroughly and scientifically mixed the yeast with the 
flour so that the minute yeast plants are in close touch with all the tiny particles of the flour. 
Then the dough will be folded over itself so that plenty of air will be put into it. You see when the 
Universal Bread Maker has folded the air into the dough this air surrounds each yeast and flour 
particle, causing the bread to thoroughly “‘raise.’’ Because the air, yeast and flour form the gas 


You couldn’t do these things by hand, or with any other Bread Maker than the Universal, 
for there’s no way of kneading dough scientifically and thoroughly, other than by the Universal 
Bread Maker. And there’s no disagreeable work—no pounding—or slapping—no back straining 

“ makes most delicious home-made bread at the mere 
cost of 24%c a pound loaf. You pay the baker at least 5c a pound loaf—for just bakers’ bread. 

If you use only two loaves of bread a day or 730 a year the Universal Bread Maker will save 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW 
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THE GRANDFATHER’S. 


aid I to Neighbor Brown to-day, “You mark 

S my words,” I said, 

“This goodly town we’ re living in is forging straight 
ahead. 

Just see the way the place has grown within your 
time and mine! 

The pond’s filled up, the grove’s cut down, we’ve 
got a stage-coach line. 

New houses coming, scores of them. 
much to say 

The town’ll reach to Morton’s Creek, perhaps 
beyond, some day.” 

And Neighbor Brown agreed with me. 
his father shot 

A big black bear exactly where they’ve got their 
garden plot. 

I envy, sir, my grandson. 
true, s 

But should I have one, he’s the lad who'll see 
things, I tell you! 

Land knows I’d like—although I guess my chance 
is pretty slim— 

To see this town just once the way I’m sure ‘twill 
look to him. 


It’s not too 


He said 


I may not have one, 


THE GRANDSON’S. 


I bought a rarish print to-day, a quaint old 
copperplate, 

Which showed a street scene hereabout in Eight- 
een Twenty-eight. 

You know it takes a view like that to make one 
realize 

The speed with which this burg of ours grew up 
to such a size. 

For instance, apropos of growth, to think they 
used to say, 

“The town’ll reach to Morton’s Creek, perhaps 
beyond, some day.” 

Why, Morton Street’s away down- town. 
farther down each week, 

And yet—I’d like to turn time back and gaze on 
Morton’s Creek. 

No office buildings round here then, but counting- 
rooms instead ; 

A loading ship, perhaps, in front; in back, a flower- 
bed. 

The stage-coach line, the shops, the pond where 
granddad used to swim— 

But, say! I’d like to see this town the way it 
looked to him! 


It’s 
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THE NEW PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


recent writer in the 
Boston Transcript 
characterizes Ellis 
Island, New York, as ‘‘the 
Twentieth Century Plym- 
outh Rock.’’ At that spot 
last year over half a million 
pilgrims from many lands 
found entrance to America. 

It would be easy to find 
contrasts between them and 
the band that in December 
of 1620 ‘‘moored their bark 
to the wild New England 
shore’; but again it would 
not be difficult to make 
unjust comparisons. After 
all deductions have been made for the lawless 
and the diseased and the paupers, an increasing 
portion of whom are now sifted out, and either 
deterred from coming or returned at the expense 
of the steamship companies, America adds 
greatly to her wealth in the acquisition of these 
million people, largely young men and women, 
who have been nurtured in foreign lands till 
they are capable of producing wealth, and then 
are transplanted to America. 

The moral and spiritual possibilities are no 
less valuable. There are people who still look 
for the ‘‘lost ten tribes,’’ and expect to find their 
descendants somewhere, a distinct body of 
people. Sargon has left a record of the number 
of captives whom he transported after the down- 
fall of Israel. America sometimes receives on 
a single Saturday as many exiles as he deported ; 
yet these in one generation are merged into the 
life of the community, and their children are 
found in high places. 

‘Twenty - seven missionaries have passes to 
Ellis Island. They represent all religious de- 
nominations and enjoy equal privileges. They 
are among the first people, except officials, whom 
the immigrants meet on arriving in America. 
They are a help to those about to land, and 
afford especial help and comfort to those who 
are detained to await investigation or deporta- 
tion. 

‘*There are priests and rabbis and ministers 
of all sorts,’’ said Commissioner Robert Watch- 
orn, ‘‘and to see them at work for the immigrants 
is to make you think a little portion of the mil- 
lennium has come to Ellis Island. Here is a 
rabbi helping a Greek Catholic ; a Catholic priest 
listening to the story of a distressed and bewil- 
dered woman whose language he can speak, 
but whose faith is different; and there are 
Protestants asking no questions of sect or creed, 
but only how they can help. 

‘*The government, of course, does no religious 
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work among them. But it encourages the mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, and affords them 
an equal opportunity. Many a man finds his 
introduction to America more pleasant and is 
put in the way of receiving good influences 
through their labor. ’’ 

The government itself does much for the 
people who are detained. A young girl, alone 
and liable to fall among bad companions, is 
sometimes kept for days or weeks, while the 
telephone, the telegraph and the mail seek out 
her friends; and young children, during the 


| days of their detention, disport themselves in a 


great roof-garden with swings and dolls and 
hobby-horses and American flags. 

Thus does the government act the good 
Samaritan, and often prevents the man on the 
journey from falling among thieves, while it 
encourages those who assist the new American 
to find the best that America affords — her 
unfettered religious life. 
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CONVINCING A RUSSIAN. 


y being prepared in all the little details of 
B war, Japan has wrested from Russia the 

title to the south half of Sakhalin Island. 
Years ago, in the last days of the Tokugawa sho- 
gunate, Japan won the first steps toward such 
recognition by diplomatic means, but by the same 
virtue of being prepared in every detail which 
could help her cause along. Only the changing 
of the dynasty, says a Japanese writer in the 
Booklovers Magazine, lost her what the Prince of 
Iwami gained by gentle strategy. 


It was in the middle of July, 1862. The first 
Japanese envoys—an impossible aggregation 
viewed from a modern Japanese standpoint of 
top-knotted diplomats, each bearing two swords— 
had toured the continent, seeking pourparlers on 
the subject of the division line on Sakhalin, and 
on the rate of exchange. When they reached St. 
Petersburg they met their first rebuff. 

General gnated, the Russian representative 
ridiculed their claim to any part of the island, an 
demanded proofs to back it up. 

The Prince of Iwami spread before him six 
sheets of maps. They were of the far East, pre- 
pared by English, Dutch, French and German 
cartographers. 

“The world, as you see,” said the Japanese, 
poling at them, “‘recognizes the fiftieth degree 
of north latitude as the boundary between Nippon 
and Russia in Sakhalin.” 

“And your excellency would accept inaccurate 
commercial maps, made by any one, as proof of 
international questions of boun ary-lines tween 
novere powers?” 

The Prince of Iwami Sey the question and 
——— another map. It was Russian, and made 
he same division of the island. General Ignatieff 
smiled at it. 

“One of the same kind,” he said. “Not worth 
the respect of a casual student. Come! If your 
excellency looks upon maps as proof in the case, 
there is an accurate map in the possession of the 
Russian government.” 

The next morning, when negotiations were re- 
sumed, General Ignatieff unrolled his own map. 
Upon it all Sakhalin, like the whole Russian em- 
pire, was printed in green. 

“As you see,” he remarked, “on this accurate 
and authentic map no division is recognized.” 

“In truth, it is a splendid map,” said the Prince 
of Iwami, “and leaves no room for further dis- 

ute.’? 

J Conversation shifted and flowery compliments 
were exchanged. At last the Japanese turned 
the talk to the observatory of St. en es 5 

“On my way through Europe,” he said, “I heard 
it spoken of everywhere as the most perfect of its 
kind in existence.” 

“Tt justifies its good name,” said Ignatieff. “You 
ean depend upon what it has to say. It is the 
final word in all matters with which it is con- 
cerned.” 

The Japanese was delighted. He begged that 
he and his staff be permitted to see this wonderful 
establishment. 

“Pray may I know the reason of your sudden 
deep interest in it?” asked the Russian. Iwami 
dodged the question, but Ignatieff persisted, laugh- 


ngly. 

aT I conform to your desires and tell my rea- 
son,” said Iwami at last, “will you give me your 
word to gratify my wishes by taking me thither?” 

“T agree,” said the Russian. 

“In every country,” said Iwami, “I have taken 
eare to secure the best maps, because I wished to 
know what the world thought of our claim to 
Sakhalin. In St. Petersburg my first thought was 
to secure a Russian >. One of the first places 
to which I went was this infallible observatory of 
which we are speaking. There I examined the 
terrestrial globes, and on every one of them I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the boundary-line be- 
tween our countries clearly marked along the 
fiftieth degree. Your excellency has just assured 
me that that is the final authority on all such 
matters, and that its teachings are accurate and 
accepted by all scholars.” 

General Ignatieff was thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then acknowledged defeat. 

“In all my diplomatic experience,” he said, “I 
have never before met a man like your excellency. 
Your foresight, — of details and spirit have 
won my admiration. shall report the matter 
favorably to his majesty.” 


* © 


BIRDS WHICH WORK TOGETHER. 


urnstone is the name of a variety of shore- 
- birds that are allied to the plovers and 

the sandpipers. This name has been given 
to them because of their singular manner of 
feeding. With their strong bills they turn over 
the small stones lying in the sand of the beaches 
to find the insects that may be sheltered under- 
neath. If the stone is too heavy for the bill, they 
push it over by applying the breast to the upper 
side. A Scotch naturalist tells how a number of 
these birds worked together to turn over a fish 
which was too heavy for one alone to move. 


Passing along the seashore, he says, I observed 
on the sands, at a considerable distance before 
me, two birds beside a large object. Knowing 
by their appearance that a7 did not belong to 
the species which are usually met with in this 
quarter, I left the beach and proceeded along the 
sand, an eminence of shingle ae until I 
concluded that I was almost opposite the spot 
where the birds were employed. 

At last I came in sight of the two little workers, 
which were busily endeavoring to turn over a 
dead fish that was fully six times their size. 
Not wishing to disturb them, and anxious at the 
same time to witness their operations, I observed 
that a few paces nearer them there was a dee 
hollow among the shingle, into which I contrive 
to creep unobserved. 

Having got fairly settled down in my pebbly 
observatory, I turned my undivided attention to 








the birds before me. They were boldly pushing 
at the fish with their bills and then with their 
breasts. Their endeavors, however, were in vain; 
the eee remained immovable. : 

On this they both went round to the opposite side 
and began to scrape away the sand from beneath 
the fish. After removing a considerable quantity, 
they again came back to the spot which they ha 
left, and went once more at work with their bilis 
and breasts, but with as little apparent success 
as before. Nothing daunted, however, they ran 
round a second time to the other side, and recom- 
menced their trenching operations with a seeming 
determination not to be baffled in their object, 
which evidently was to undermine the dead crea- 
ture before them, in order that it might be the 
more easily overturned. 

While they were thus employed, and after they 
had labored in this manner at both sides alter- 
nately for nearly half an hour, they were joined 
by another of their own species, which came flying 
with rapidity from the pele ring rocks. Its 
timely arrival was hailed with evident signs of 
joy. I was led to this conclusion from the ges- 

ures which they made, and from a low but pleas- 
ant murmuring noise to which they gave utterance 
as soon as the newcomer made his appearance. 
Of their feelings he seemed to be perfectly aware, 
and he made his reply to them in a similar strain. 

Their mutual congratulations being over, they 
all three set to work, and after laboring vigor- 
ously for a few minutes in removing the sand, 
jee came round to the other side, and putting 
thelr breasts to the fish, succeeded in ra sing it 
some inches from the sand, but were unable to turn 
it over. It went down again into its sandy bed, to 
their manifest disappointment. 

Resting, however, for a space, and without leay- 
ing their respective positions, which were a little 
apart the one from the other, they resolved, it 
appeared, to give the work another trial. Low- 
e ng themselves, with their breasts close to the 
sand, they moomngee to push their bills underneath 
the fish, which they made to rise about the same 
height as before. Afterward, withdrawing their 
bills, but without losing the advantage which they 
had gained, they applied their breasts to the object. 
This they did with such force and to such purpose 
that at last it went over and rolled several yards 
down a slight declivity. It was followed to some 
distance by the birds themselves before they could 
recover their bearing. 
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his is the small, sweet path of little things. 
Along its edge wee common flowers rise, 
And little words of kindly blessedness 
Are whispered here where no sharp thrusts sur- 
prise. 
The tiny tread of little feet is heard, 
And the first flutter of the new-fledged bird. 


Joys infinitesimal are clustered here, 
The microscopic lives of insects bright: 
Here neighbor bees and yellow butterflies 
Flit—far below the angry storms that blight 
Yon peaks magnificent, where eagles tear 
The dripping prey that writhes in vain despair. 


There is no crown of bay leaves waiting here, 
But fairy larkspur wreaths. Instead of gold 
The coreopsis shines forth prettily ; 
Here by the baby brooks are sweetly told 
(Through meshes of the cool green watercress) 
Small silver tales of daily happiness. 
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SPEEDING THE PARTING GUEST. 


- al” is a French-Canadian giant, proprietor 

V of the fishing privilege on several choice 

lakes, and of a hotel adjacent to them. He 

is a silent man, says a writer in the New York 

Evening Post, and seldom speaks except to good 
purpose. 


He sat one day behind the bar in a jointed 
rod, when his assistant entered, having n tow two 
new arrivals—extraordinary imitations of man 
called “globe-trotters.” Their monocles marked 
them as Britons. Val gave them not a glance. 

“Ah, my—er—my good fellah!” said one, stro- 
king his drooping mustache. 

“Good evening!” said ) 6 aalipae one pe 

“Ah—you have—er—fishing round heah?” 

““We have.” 

“And—er—boats?” 

“Ves. ” 


“And—e r—guides?” 
“Ves ” 


“Then—er—my good fellah, you may—er—show 
us our rooms. e shall remain heah for some 
time, if you show that you are—er—deserving.”’ 

Impassive still, the giant selected two keys 
conducted the guests up-stairs, came back, anc 
resumed his task of polishing. Almost at once 
heavy boots came down the stairs, and one of the 
newcomers reappeared. 

“Al—er—my good fellah,” he complained. 
“Really, don’t ye Know, I’m surprised. No water 
in the room. ave to treat us better than that, 
ye knaw!” 

This time there was no doubt. Val raised his 
eyebrows. But his voice was quiet as he called a 
boy and ordered the water. It went up in blue- 
enameled _ Almost at once the tourist 
reappeared. 

“Ah, my—er—good fellah,” he said. “Haven’t 
you a—er—a glass je anywhere, fit for a gentle- 
man to drink from?” 

Then the impassive one spoke. 

“Say,” he said, “you know dat train you tak to 
harrive here?” 

“Certainly.” 

“She’s come hup, hup, hup, all de time, ver’ 
slow, is it not? Tak two hengine?”’ 


“Tak long while to harrive here, is it not? Al- 
“= hup, hup, hup?” 

““Yes—er—quite an ascent.” 

“Ver’ good. In de morning—six-feefteen—she’s 

o down, down, down. Den she go fas’, like 

lazes. I call you een time.” 

Val returned to his task of polishing his rods, 
and the tourist, after vainly puzzling for the ke 
to Val’s remarks, went up-stairs to commune wit! 


his fellow traveller. 
O than in deriding anything which a people 
hold sacred, no matter how absurd the 
object of veneration may seem to the foreign mind. 
In an incident told in “Temples and Elephants,” 
by Carl Bock, the Siamese audience showed by 
their silence and restraint a politeness superior to 
the funmaker in the ring, although the circus men 
belong to a nation supposed to be more civilized. 
The sacred white Senate of Siam are clearly 
c 


albinos, but they are seldom, if ever, white. Their 
usual color is a pale reddish brown, although there 
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A RUDE JOKE. 


ne can display no greater breach of courtesy 


may be a few real white hairs on the back. 
An English circus at one time visited Bangkok, 
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rformances were witnessed b 
nces. 


the 
One day it was announced that 
a “real white elephant” would take part in that 


where the 
king and 


evening’s show. The circus was crowded. 

After the usual program had been carried out 
two clowns came into the ring. 

“Did you ever see a white elephant?” asked one. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the other. “The king’s got 
a whole stableful of them.” 

“No, the king hasn’t. They’re all chocolate. I 
will show you the only genuine white elephant in 
the world.” 

A small Indian x was led into the ring— 
as white as snow. The audience gave a gasp of 
admiration and reverence. The animal went 
through various tricks, tumbling about, grinding 
organs, and so forth. Asit performed the secret of 
its color gradually leaked out. Whatever the ele- 
phant touched became white. Presently the first 
clown told the second to “rub his red nose on the 
beast and ’twould leave its mark on him.” 

The audience had been crowing very still. They 
saw that the so-called white elephant had been 
chalked all over. When the clown made his 
speech it was received by an ominous silence. 

heir religious belief was being ridiculed. 

With admirable restraint, they left the circus 
without any sign of annoyance ; but once outside, 
they expressed their confident belief that the pro- 
prietor would be punished by Buddha. Curiously 
enough, not many days after, the trick elephant 
was killed, and not much later the cireus pro- 
prietor died. When the Siamese heard of the 
calamities, they declared that it was a just mani- 
festation of Buddha’s wrath for the disrespect 


shown to the sacred animal. 
| lege girls?” a certain college president says, 
“Why, nothing unusual or sensational happens 
to them. They scatter all over the country, and 
become active and useful members of society.” 
Then, says the New York Sun, the president pro- 
duced a class-book of a class that has been out of 
college ten years, and let the record reveal the 
history of the members. 


There were one hundred and forty-five in the class 
when it was graduated. One-third of the members 
have travelled abroad, and all but thirty mention 
teaching and er: About fifty-five have done 
graduate work at other schools and colleges, and 
up to the present time forty-one husbands have 
been acquired. 

“Married on the hottest day you ever saw to the 
best fellow,”’ records one girl. 

“Married a lieutenant in the United States navy, 
and since then have lived in a trunk in various 
places as near the seacoast as possible,” writes 
another. 

“Have achieved neither fame nor matrimony,” 
is the pathetic record of one, “‘but belong to many 
societies, most of them respectable.” 

“After two years of nervous exhaustion, got 
married, and am now emulating ‘The Commuter’s 
Wife’ in building a house and garden,” writes one 
young woman. 

Another, with several degrees and a sense of 
humor, frankly states her present occupation is 
nurse-maid and housekeeper and “an advanced 
course in measles.” 

“A model aunt endeavoring to show four sisters 
how to bring up children,” modestly states another 
graduate. 

“The most enthusiastic naturalist in the State 
of Vermont,” sums up one lucky girl. 

One young woman writes tersely, “My native 
town can boast of but one sane college woman, 
and my family questions that.” 

Bookbinding has been the occupation of one 

raduate. Another, whose specialty is surgery, 
las performed a diffieult operation on the maha- 
rain at the palace of the —— of Orehha. A 
third has written books and music and learned to 
ride a bucking bronco. A fourth, who has really 
achieved fame as an artist, modestly writes that 
she has been “doing a little illustrating, bear- 
shooting and chaperoning.”” And a fifth Eas evi- 


® 
AFTER GRADUATION. 
n reply to the question, ‘What becomes of col- 


| dently made up her mind that she is to be a 
| spinster, for she has adopted a little 


girl. 

There is one thing about the history of this class 
that is worth noting. Nearly every member of it 
has been busy in one way or another. The record 


reveals neither idlers nor invalids. 
S a beguiling habit much appreciated until one 

learns the motive of it. Mrs. E. T. Cook 
Says, in her book of travels, called “From a Holi- 


day Journal,” that Simond, her guide, expressed 
great admiration for her powers of walking. 


“Madame climbs like a chamois,” said he. 

She was delighted, until she remembered that 
this might be the custom of the eg or oe Like 
the children in Heine’s ballad, guides had probably 

Made the very same speeches 
To many an old cat since. 

One day Mrs. Cook and her husband started on 
another expedition, this time accompanied by two 
guides, Simond and Bertrand. The latter, a tall, 
silent young fellow, also pretended to be lost in 
amazement at madame’s walking. 

“Monsieur and madame ought certainly to ascend 
Mont Blanc,” said Simond. ‘Madame would do 
it capitally.” 

“She would, indeed,” said Bertrand. 

“Madame would be very proud of ascending Mont 
Blanc,” continued Simond. ‘Would she not, Ber- 
trand ?” 

Bertrand spoke gravely: ‘Two good guides can 
safely take any one—any old gentleman or lady— 
up Mont Blane.” 

This was not so flattering, but Simond continued : 

“It is a mere nothing of an expedition. It may 
affect madame unpleasantly at first; she may be a 
little sick with mountain sickness, that is all. She 
may turn a little black in the face. But we will 
get her to the top.” 

“Yes,” Bertrand concluded, pensively, “two 
good guides could do it.” 


Cr) 


WITH A MOTIVE. 
wiss guides have a way of flattering travellers, 


& 
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EVEN PERSIAN CATS PURR. 


heebe was the four-year-old daughter of a 

Pp missionary to Persia, born in that land of 

Oriental ease and hospitality ; and her little 

mind was imbued with such ideas of mutual com- 

pliment and her little tongue so given to graces 

of speech that her New England grandmother had 
many a shock. 


The morning after the little girl arrived at the 
grandmother’s home the old lady was brushing 
out Phoebe’s curls, gloating over her after the 
fashion of grandmothers. 

a little phoebe-bird!” she said over and over 

n 


again. 

*“*‘Why do you call me pheebe-bird?” asked the 
child at last. 

“Here in America we have a bird that says 
‘Phoebe! = * explained her grandmother. 

The child smiled, and her mother, standing by, 
knew what was passing in Phoebe’s mind. Not so 
the grandmother, who finished her task reluc- 
tantly at last, and then stooped down for a kiss. 

“In Persia,” said Phoebe, in her most caressing 
tone, ‘“‘we have one old cat, who say ‘Dranma! 
dranma!’” 
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SAVING THE FAMILY. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


obby had two grandmothers. One 
B grandmother lived far away from 

him, and sent him presents—a 
striped worsted ball, a ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies,’’ a cotton-flannel pig, a calico 
eat, a rag doll and a pair of reins; 
and the other grandmother lived with 
Bobby, and had to play ball, read 
‘*Mother Goose,’’ squeal for the cotton- 
flannel pig, ‘‘miau’’ and ‘‘scat’’ for 
the calico cat, make dresses for the rag 
doll, and drive Bobby all over the 
house, crying, ‘‘Get up, horsey !’’ 

Of all his presents Bobby liked the 
reins best. They were red reins, hung 
with tiny jinglers. 

When grandma had callers, and so 
could not play ‘‘horsey,’’ Bobby used 
to loop the reins over a chair-back, 
and sitting on a cricket, drive round 
the country until the callers were 
gone. 

Somebody else in the family liked 
the red reins with jinglers. That was 
Pussy Gray, the pretty Maltese kitten. 
She used to chase round after grandma 
and the prancing horse, and whenever 
the team stopped she would come frisk- 
ing up, lift a little fore paw, and set 
the bright bells ringing. 

One day grandma had several callers, 
and the last one was the minister, and 
he took Bobby up on one knee and 
Pussy Gray on the other. The reins 
were left over the chair-back. 

‘*Those are my new reins,’’ said 
Bobby. ‘‘My grandma that lives 
away off sent them to me. Do you 
know my grandma that lives away 
off ?”’ 

He slipped off the minister’s knee, 
ran over to the table, and got an album. 
He laid this on the minister’s knee, 
and turned the pages till he came to 
the photograph of a lady with white 
hair. ‘‘There,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s my 
grandma that lives away off. This is 
the whole family. Everybody’s in it— 
grandma and papa and me and every- 
body. ’’ 

The minister looked at all the pho- 
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THE SNOWMAN. 


ORAWN BY DENMAN FINK. 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, PUZZLE. 

The word in the first blank in each 
sentence begins with the same letter 
which must be dropped to form the word 
in the second blank. 


If you do not —— the cage door you 
may — your bird. 

hat wall is not —. Do not — 
against it. 

setter —— to your parents. Do not 
— them just yet. 

I can buy them by the —— at a much 
lower —. 

How poorly — heis! Poor littl ——! 

In which —— must he place this little 
aa 9 


2. ENIGMA, 

The whole, composed of twenty-five 
letters, is an important event in current 
history. 

5 17 8 4 10 isa point of the compass. 

1 12 13 24 10 isa fruit. 

9 3 25 22 5 belongs to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

16 2 3 18 15 21 is what even the poor- 
est house has several of. 

19 20 23 14 2 is between me and my 
nearest neighbor. 

24 17 7 11 is where the chickens live. 

16 21 12 13 6 is a country luxury. 


3. CHANGED HEADS. 

Euplotes, vilest, foremost, 
dared, wicked. 

A vegetable, tidy, food, turf, fit, a chair, 
bottoms. 

Scarce, an animal, another animal, 
worry, fee, a home, a couple, uncovered, 
loss, garments, a fruit, goods. 

A small nail, hinder, to want, aptness, 
to ravage, a carriage, a bundle. 

Back, to tie, to discover, creased, 
mourned, subscribed, peel. 

The hub, a grotto, except, to rant, to 
beckon, to prepare, to wash, bestowed. 


tended, 


4. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is in jelly, but not marmalade ; 
My second’s in wading, but never in 
weighed ; 
My third is in poppy, but not found in 
rose ; 
My fourth is in walks, but not found 
in goes; 
My last’s in the north, not east, south or 
west; 
My whole is a country, as doubtless 
you’ve guessed. 
Il. 
My grandfather went to the field, 
And father went, too, to first. 
My father second not to yield 
fo grandfather, if he burst. 
But grandfather’s terrible whole 
Was such that my poor young pa 
Gasped for breath, with despair in his 


soul; 
And grandfather said, “Third, ha!” 


5. VARIOUS AGES. 
Example—tillage. 














tographs, and Bobby, standing at his 

side, told the name of each. This took 

a long time, so it was late when the minister 
said good-by. 

Then grandma, Bobby and Pussy Gray went 
to supper. After supper grandma put Bobby 
right to bed; and the chair horse remained tied 
to the table all night. 

In the middle of the night grandma woke up 
and heard a jingling of bells—like sleigh-bells ; 
and not being really awake, she fancied that 
somebody was coming to give her a sleigh-ride. 
Then she woke up a little more, and knew that 
it must be Pussy Gray playing with the jinglers 
on the red reins. 

‘I forgot to put her down cellar,’’ thought 
grandma. ‘‘I must go now, or she may get 
into mischief. Why, it is raining, and I left 
the parlor window open a little way! Dear 
me, I must hurry!’’ 

When grandma reached the parlor she found 
the rain beating in at the open window; and 
she was just in time to save the album, which 
had been left in an easy chair by the window, 
from a wetting. 

In the morning she told Bobby about it. ‘‘In 
another moment,”’ she said, ‘‘the whole family 
would have been flooded. We may thank 
Pussy Gray for it, because if she had not been 
playing horsey I should not have waked up. 


Pussy Gray saved the whole family from the | 


flood.’’ And grandma laughed. 

‘‘We must thank my horsey, too,’’ said 
Bobby, ‘‘’cause he was standing still to be 
ringed. I tied him there. My horsey helped 
save the whole family, grandma.’’ 


A RIDDLE. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


ittle Miss Polly McCarthy 
Went to a “beautiful party” ; 
The ten little girls were so sweet, 
The ten little boys were so neat, 
The food was delicious and hearty, 
The games were the best ever seen. 


Little Miss Geraldine Storrow 

Came home from a party in sorrow ; - 

The ten little boys were “so bad,” 

The ten little girls (oh, how sad!) 

Were greedy; she “hoped by to-morrow 
They’d know they’d been hateful and mean.” 


’Tis strange, but the beautiful party 
Enjoyed by Miss Polly McCarthy 

Was the very same party, I’m told, 
That made little Miss Geraldine scold ; 
The very identical party! 

Now what could the trouble have been? 





THE PENDULUM. 
By Arthur Macy. 
And ever back and forth I stray ; 
The road is all my own; 


I need no friend upon the way, 
But always walk alone. 


travel from. the town of To 
Upon the road to Fro, 
For I have nothing else to do, 
No other place to go. 


And when I leave the town of Fro 
I seek the town of To, 
And journey day and night, although 


I work for others, hard and late, 
From toil | never swerve ; 
Yet hanging seems to be my fate, 





I never wear a shoe. And all that | deserve. 
Qu= oie —o 
THE DAYTIME KING. 
By E. L. G. 


‘I've won, but take your freedom, 
And don’t forget to-day!’ 

But when I'm pretty tired, 

"Bout when the sun goes down, 
Then | shall shut my kingdom 
And put away my crown, 

And tell my guard of soldiers 
All night strict watch to keep; 
I'll lock the gates behind me, 
And run back home to sleep.” 


en I'm a man,” said Donald, 
“| mean to be a king, 

And make my subjects happy, 

And tend to everything. 

Of course there'll be some battles, 
But I shall win them all, 

"Cause none that fight against me 
Will be so strong and tall. 

But I sha’n’t hurt my captives ; 

I'll wave my hand and say,— 
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A farmer’s age, a robber’s age, a coach- 
man’s age, a minister’s age, a surgeon's 
age, a ship’s age, a vegetable age, a 
geographical age, an edible age, a feathery age, 
the worst age, the best age. 


6. ANAGRAM STORY. 
in the hill near, and finds gold in the 
sediment after washing the dirt. Tim and Ned 
work with him, butat --- is rather sulky, 
and we find 

I have sowed some 
additional savor for the . A ---- 
---- tothe florist brought a quantity; in fact, for 
I could have planted an acre. 
The man you just --- ----- here every day. 
He pretends to want to buy ’ , but I 
don’t trust him. I believe he is one of those men 
who win one’s confidence, and in the 
one down; but till ---- ---- Ted will be trustful 
and credulous. He goes with the man to the city, 


eo-- ---- , 80 as to have an 


but if he’d ---- --, -- wouldn’t be long before 
I’d find him out. --- ----- me to sew on but- 
tons, ---- ---- and other things, or I'd go 
away. 


He’s so good when I’m not well! In fact, if Tim 
----- --, - am up again next day. They are all 
good brothers to me, but --~-’- ---- is mostly 
taken up with a friend over the hill. 

7. DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals and finals two cities will spell, 
One East and one West, as we know very well. 
Concealed Cross-Words. 
Once I had rabbits, with gray fur ; 
But Sue chose white ones. They pleased her. 
We took a snap shot of them all. 
One loves to roll up like a ball. 
The chocolate-colored one is mine. 
Dora I named her. She is fine! 
8 BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 
I have a big rip in my coat, 
By which a tiger I denote. 
But bid Letitia take a broom 
And give the old ape elbow-room. 


9. ANAGRAMS. 
swear. 2. Cart horse. 
5. People in tin tray. 6. My ten 

8. Alpine curb. 9. Undo 
11. Sailman. 12. Scot Arab. 


1. Teeth 3. Reap aids. 
4. Square dame. 
oars. 7. Apes toot. 


thugs. 10. Slap oar. 


TOPSYTURVY. 
By Inez G. Thompson. 


f you should feel the least bit cross, 

Just try to fancy what a loss 
’Twould be if all the things you know 
Might be cross when they pleased, also. 


Suppose no rocking-chair would rock, 

And hands should stop on watch and clock ; 
The flour refuse to turn to bread, 

And needles all object to thread. 


The fire might sulk, and give no heat, 
And then there’d be no food to eat; 
Or just as we sat down to tea 

The dishes crack and disagree. 


Remember when you’re cross again 

To look about the house, and then 

The thought of what each thing might do 
Will bring the smiles all back to you. 
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TELECRAPHY-THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 
ar ld yh ore _ ——— 
je teach telegraphy quickly, Sen 

for our they eo pdoklet—FR EE. 
Tuition and expenses. low — 
eZ Q\ students earn board if desired. 
~- We pay railroad fare. 
Valentine's School of bee tg 
Estab. 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 
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ie only, regular 61. 
kind, best made; lasts longest. 
Express prepaid, l6c extra. New batteries, each 
20c; postage extra.7c. Send for complete Electrical 
Catalog and agt’s discounts. Dept.805 THE VIN CO. 
68 E. Lake St., Chicago. 


A Train-Load of Books 
Big Book House Failed 


We bought the entire stock of new and up-to- 
date books. Weare closing them out at from 10to 
60 cents on the dollar. 

P These are sample prices: 

Late copyrights were $1.50. Our price, 38¢c. 
The 8c. list includes The Christian, Call of the 
Wild, Brewster’s Millions, Graustark, The Cast- 
away, David Harum, etc. 

Encyclopedia Britannica regularly $36.00. Our 
price, $7.75. Charles Dickens’s Complete Works, 
15 vols., regularly $15.00. Our price, $2.9. 

Every book guaranteed to be new, perfect and 
satisfactory, or your money back without ques- 
tion or quibbling. Practically any book or set of 
books a want at a fraction of the retail price 
WHILE THEY LAST. Get our free Bargain 
List before ordering. Write for it to-day. 


THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., Dept. Y, CHICAGO. 


CENT: SA LL IT our [s 
Free Bicycle cata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
@ proval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free al— 
ga All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. C 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
Wen sell a better bicycle for less —- than an 
Mk other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ms _— ony to wane Mone or Earn a 
cycle write for our Spec er. 
TIRES. Coaster-Brahkes, bult-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 51-B, Chicago, Ill. 



































A BRAIN WORKER 


MUST HAVE THE KIND OF FOOD THAT NOUR- 
ISHES BRAIN. 

“T am a literary man whose nervous energy is a 
great part of my stock in trade, and ordinarily I 
have little patience with breakfast foods and the 
extravagant claims made of them. But I cannot 
withhold my acknowledgment of the debt that I 
owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

“I discovered long ago that the very bulkiness 
of the ordinary diet was not calculated to give 
one a clear head, the power of sustained, accurate 
thinking. I always felt heavy and sluggish in 
mind as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the brain to 
the digestive apparatus. 

“T tried foods easy of digestion, but found them 
usually deficient in nutriment. I experimented 
with many breakfast foods and they, too, proved 
unsatisfactory, till I reached Grape-Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly from the 
beginning, satisfying my hunger and supplying 
the nutriment that so many other prepared foods 
lack. 

“T had not been using it very long before I 
found that I was turning out an unusual quantity 
and quality of work. Continued use has demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts 
food contains all the elements needed by the brain 
and nervous system of the hard working public 
writer.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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A Beautiful Gift. 





THE NEW COMPANION Sewing 

Machine is a favorite in tens of thou- 
sands of homes. No more useful Holiday 
Gift is possible. We are holding a large 
supply of Machines in anticipation of the 


usual heavy demand at this time. Prompt 
shipment and safe arrival guaranteed. 
STYLE 1. 
Five Drawers, Box Top, $19.00 
STYLE 2'. 
Drop Head, Automatic Lift, $21.75 


STYLE 3. 
Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, $24.75 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

At the above prices we deliver the Machines freight 
aid to any railroad freight office east of Calante. 
or $3.00 extra we will deliver any one of the 

Machines freight paid to an clined freight office 

in Colorado, New Mexico, Womthe or Montana, 

or to any freight office west of these four states. 
Send for a Booklet and Samples of Stitching. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
































300 Foreign Stamps, 20s. 104 all different, 
from Malta. Bulga ia, India, etc., Album, 10c, 
< 40 different U.S., 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 


CURRENT EVENTS [QQ Sistine siieriaciat 


TELEGRAPH 2223'""*" 


elief Funds for the aid of the suffering 

Jews in Russia are being raised in the? Railroads. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
United States and in Europe. Upto November | ®duaitinsrirere Bom Oty ee eta og ee; 
30th about $1,000,000 had been subscribed in STAMPS 100 all different genuine Labuan, 
this country, and the fund was rapidly growing. i, Borneo, Hayti,Persia, China, 
The contributions in Great Britain were abo’ 
$500,000, and in the rest of Europe about as C.A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
much more. The need is great, as the Jews 
were victims of mob violence in more than 80 A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE. 


cities and villages. ee, eee 


he Isle of Pines.—American colonists on 
the Isle of Pines who wished to separate 
the island from Cuba and to establish a terri- 


torial government there have been warned by Vf waxss ROUGH SKIN SMOOTH. 

















Uruguay ,Corea, etc., with Album, only 
1000 Finely M xed, * 000 hinges, 8e. 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New List Free. 














Secretary Root that the island belongs to Cuba, ONCE TRIED— ALWAYS USED. 
and that the United States will not ancien Elegantly perfumed, not greasy or sticky. Keeps 
any attempt to alienate it. A treaty NOW | the nands and face softas velvet. Will relieve any 
pending in the Senate formally relinquishes all | jrritation of the skin, such as Chaps, Chafing, Salt 
claim on the part of this country to the island. Rheum or Sunburn. One trial will convince that 
* there is nothing better. Sold by toilet — 
. dealers everywhere. Call for FROSTILLA an 
ootball Reform.—President Roosevelt has ta1¢ nothing else. If you cannot procure ft send 
taken an active interest in securing a reform | 95 cents for bottle post-paid to 
in football practices, and many college author- | CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
ities are taking measures in that direction. 

















Boys and Girls 
always appreciate a pair of skates as a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
If the skates bear the stamp “Barney 
G& Berry,” they are the most grace- 
ful and durable that you can buy. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
It is illustrated, contains complete Hockey Rules 
and directi ‘or constructing an ice rink. 
ind for it now. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 











Columbia University has disbanded its football 





association. During the season just closed re You 


arexou ... Amateur Theatricals ? 





19 players died from injuries received in the 
game. Nearly all of these fatalities were the 


A faci 
Yaniv Absolutely Free of All Cost 8 





result of mass plays. ® 


he Final Act of Peace.—In the diplo- 
matic room of the State Department at | 





The Amateur Entertainer 





Washington, November 25th, Baron Rosen, the | 
Russian ambassador, and Mr. Takahira, the 
Japanese minister, on behalf of their respective 
sovereigns, exchanged ratifications of the treaty 
of Portsmouth, which was signed September 
5th. There were no formalities, and only three 


referring to pa atm omy 
monologues, costumes, scen 


Charitable, Club, Lodge or Home Am 





A 236-Page Catalogue, with Photos of most prominent theatrical stars and over 400 Illustrations 
magic, dramas, comedies, grand ‘and comic operas, musical comedies, recitations, 
, etc., etc., showing how easy it is to put them on for 

usement. Bureau of Information free to patrons. 
NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


THE CREST TRADING CO., 102 Witmark Building, New York 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 











or four witnesses were present. 





& 

= of Turkey.—After a fruitless 

exchange of notes extending through several 
months, in which the great powers of Europe, 
signatories of the treaty of Berlin, insisted 
that the Turkish government should turn over 
the financial administration of Macedonia to 
international control, and the Turkish govern- 
ment refused to do so, the powers arranged a 
naval demonstration for the coercion of the 
Sultan. They assembled a fleet of six large 
and four small war-vessels at Pireus, under 
the command of Admiral Ritter von Jedina of 
the Austrian navy. November 26th the fleet 
arrived at the Island of Mitylene—the ancient 
Lesbos. Detachments of sailors were landed, 
and took possession of the customs and postal 
buildings. : ® 


A Sinister Suggestion.— The Turkish 
reply to the ultimatum of the powers, which 
was made November 23d, contained a warning 
that the proposed naval demonstration might 
precipitate an internal uprising of Mussulmans 
against Christians in Turkey. This warning 
was interpreted as a threat, as no such rising 
would be likely to occur without the connivance, 
if not the actual instigation, of the authorities. 















Oak soles, 
reliable shoe. 


Infants’ - - 
Child’s - - 
Misses’ 


Peat 








REGISTERED 
“LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT 
GROW AS IT SHOULD” 
Made in Black Kid Box and Russia 
Calf, Patent Colt. Strong, durable 
A pliable, neat and 
None genuine unless 
stamped Educator on sole. 


SIZES 
First Steps (tan or black 
kid) - - ~ 


Girls’ (box or black kid) 
Boys’ (not Pat. Colt) 
s’ Box Cf. Ex. Hig 


By mail, 25c. 
Educator Rubbers fit Educator Shoes. 
Educators also Made for Men and Women. 
‘We make shoes for every member of the family in 

including the famous 
"$4.00 Shoe. Send to-day 


h 
- I to 5%, 3.00 


our seven large factorie 

** All America ’’ $3.50 and 
ted Catalogues. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Ine. 

& | Shoemakers with 40 years’ experience and reputation. 










Pinched Toes 
rns, Bunions 


extra, 








A “Senere ” Congress at Moscow, No- | 


vember 23d, adopted by a small majority | 
a resolution assuring the government of the | 
support of the great majority of the zemstvos | 
and municipalities in carrying into effect the 
liberties promised by the manifesto of October 
30th. But the congress further declared that 
the sole means of guaranteeing the authority of 
the Douma and restoring order in the country 
was the election of representatives by a general, 
direct, equal and secret ballot, and the formal 
grant to the first Douma of the power to frame 
a constitution for the empire. There was a 
protracted struggle in the congress between the 
radical and conservative elements. ‘The declara- 
tion for a direct ballot was strongly opposed, but 
the clause was carried. 

& 


jp Sooo Congress, which was in session 
in Moscow at the same time with the 
zemstvoists, was controlled by socialist ex- 
tremists, who urged the expulsion of landlords 
and the division of their estates. Disorders 
among the peasants in the central and south- 
eastern provinces spread rapidly during the last 
week in November, and some districts were com- 
pletely in the hands of peasant rioters, who 
pillaged estates and burned the harvested crops, 
with little or no interference by the troops. 
& 


LS genes at Sevastopol.—Sailors at Sevas- 
topol, to the number of 4,000 or 5,000, 
mutinied November 24th, and were joined by 
many workmen and by a part of the garrison 
of the city. Later, the crews of the cruiser 
Ochakov and several others joined the revolt. 
November 29th there was a desperate battle | 
between the mutineers and the troops in the! $2.50 
forts. The mutinous ships bombarded the city shee p= 
and the forts, and the sailors on shore, en- 
trenched in their barracks, resisted the repeated 
assaults of the loyal infantry. The mutineers 
were finally overcome and surrendered after two | 
or three ships had been sunk. 









the most handy and 
useful present you 
can think of. It 
never fails to 
please. 


The Ideal Clip- 
Cap grips the 
pocket and so 
prevents loss. 
It is made of 

German silver 
and costs 
25 cents 
extra. 




























only fountain pen 


which is wholly satisfactory as a 
writing instrument; hence the only 
one worth considering as a Christmas gift. 


“Ideal” in a globe stamped on the pen as above. 
Prices $2.50 and upward. For sale by all dealers. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 


8 School St., Boston. 160 State St,, Chicago. 188 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
L. E. Waterman Co. of Canada, Limited, 136 St. James St., Montreal. 





















a simple, beautiful 
and always ready 
pen that won’t ink 

her fingers. 





We also make 
on order 
solid 14kt gold 
Clips, $2.00; 
rolled gold 
plate, $1.00; 
and sterling 
silver, 
50 cents. 


























































We will mail this excellent 
ELECTRIC FLASH gl 
for 55c._ Battery capacity $00 
flashes. Intense’ whi Re- 

newal battery 2c. Write for 64- 
page catalogue. Electro Import- 
ing Co., 32 Park Place, New 


BIG MONEY 




















From Purina Poultry Feeds, used 
singly or in different combina- 
Your tions, will make your Hens lay all 


winter, when Eggsare 40c.adozen 
—will make sweet, tender, juicy 
Flesh, or will make your fowls 
Fat in the shortest possible time, 
according to the way you com- 
bine and feed 

They will do it EVERY TI ME, without fail. 

This may sound too good to be true, but you 
ean prove it on your own Hens at OUR RISK, if 
you write us at once. 

For the next 30 days we have a special offer to 
make the readers of this paper, whereby they can 
feed up Full 40 lbs. of Purina Feeds AT OUR RISK 
and watch for the results we claim. 

If these RESULTS don’t come, the Feed is 
yours for nothing, and we take your yore for it. 

Be to write for particulars TO-DAY. This 
is no scheme, but a legitimate Trial Ofer from 
the great i] Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pacifie Coast orders filled by Acme Mills Co. ip 
Portiand, Ore. Canadian orders by the Tillson Co., 
Ltd., Tillsonburg, Ont. 



























New Music for Christmas. 
SILVERHEELS 


Remember your 
friends with popu- 
lar music — Whit- 
ney-Warner Pub- 
lications — sure to 

lease. Order 

rom the follow- 
ing new issues. 
We will mail them 
neatly wrapped to 
any address, with 
oe eee 


25 Per Copy 
C. 6 for %106 
Postage prepaid. 

* Silverheels ” - 
The new Indian 
intermezzoby Neil 








Moret, composer 
of “ Hiawatha.” 
Catchiest two- 
step we have ever 

published. 
“ Mexicana” — New Pan ay -Two-step. 
Hovelette by Percy||A happy tune; fine for 

rich; age | dancing. 

Spanish in rhythm an “Golden 8 ”—Waltz- 
melody. . es, new — peoneet 
“ composition by John 
Htaveritewithiovers | T. Hall,the Waltz King. 


new favorite withlovers | 


G | 

oO weg - a one of the catch- 
Dain ames” —|/iest dance numbers in 

Gavotte. "Recalling th the — catalogue; 
raceful Minuet o oa me ht” Sere- 
onial days. »., by the composer 
New, in “ Sympa-jjof “ Hiawatha,” very 

thy” (coon song), i popular. 
“ What’s the Night to “Belles Dixie’’—T wo- 
do with a Girl?” AY hen || step; just out — sure to 
| ma ea“ hit.’ 


“ Eyes of the Soul” — 
Reverie, a beautiful 
com osition. 


“Snowflakes” — Ga- 





eyed 

jaa) 
SEEee 

ce 


Back To Dix 

Dear Old Geo gia, 26M y || 

Irish ree _— “brignt | 
tyes Goodb 10 | | Swoon: 

You Repent? \ sd || easy to 

The above compositions can be ~ in W hitney- 
Warner Music Rolls, which fit all Automatic Piano- 
Players. Catalogue fr ee. 

The New Star Dance Folio No. 5 contains Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Marches,Gavottes,etc. arranged from 
forty-tive of the latest and most popular song 
“hits.” Best music folioever issued. Post-paid ,49c. 


smn WOITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
Co.,Props.,Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 


ot” — New 
catehy and 



























SPRING NEEDLE 


DERBY RIBBED 


UNDERWEAR 


Appeals to Men of Fine Habits in Dress. 

Particularly elegant and easy-fitting. Made of 
the remarkably elastic Spring Needle fabric, 
which is knitted on machines of our own inven- 
tion and manufacture. This peculiar elasticity 
is the source of the utmost 

COMFORT AND SATISFACTION. 

It prevents the usual bagging and disagreeable 
non-elastic stretch. Cooper’s Underwear from 
Loox For THis first to last maintains the same 

y rich, silky feel and easy, comfort- 
able and natural fit. 
Union and two-piece suits in all weights 
and sizes — silkateen, cotton and wool. 

Handsome Booklet on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 



























<S) 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT © 
Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. No other gift will 
so often be a reminder of the —_ 2380 
pages, 5000 illustrati tly enlarged 
with 25,000 new words, a new | See ng 
= new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
W.T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., U.S. Com. of Ed’n. 
Grand nd Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
[Websters ‘olle; i > 
Cc opiate Dicti oe Thin'Pepe 


an 
Fwy nurpaawod for elegance and con- 
venience, 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 


Write for “The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


, GET THE BEST. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











volution of Climates.—A theory of the 

gradual evolution of the climates of the 
earth, which has at least the merit of being 
interesting, was recently set forth before the 
Philosophical Society of Washington by Mr. 
Marsden Manson. In early ages, he thinks, the 
globe was enveloped in an atmosphere dense 
with watery vapor, through which the sun’s 
heat did not penetrate, but the internal heat of 
the earth itself, confined beneath the atmospheric 
blanket, produced a warm climate even in the 
polar regions. Finally, as the oceans gradually 
cooled, the atmospheric vapors became less 
dense, the sun’s rays broke through, and, under 
solar influences, the climates of the globe ar- 
ranged themselves in zones. During the process 
of cooling, and before the influence of the sun’s 
heat became predominant on the earth’s surface, 
a period of glaciation intervened. 


ae 


ree Papaw for Paper.—It has been 
suggested that the papaya, or Mexican 
papaw plant, may afford an excellent material 
for the making of high-grade paper, and the 
suggestion naturally at- 
tracts much attention in 
the districts where the 
plant abounds. The fiber 
runs the full length of 
the trunk, which, with 
the exception of the bark 

















“JOCKEY” 
WATCH. 


Just the Thing for the 
Christmas Stocking, 


For there was never yet a boy who did 
not long for a watch. In giving him 
a watch, however, you are doing a much 

reater thing than simply gratifying his 

esire. You are prompting him to be on 
time in getting to school, in keeping 
appointments, in doing errands, and in 
reaching home at the appointed hour. 
Thus you cultivate in him one of the best 
of habits—the habit of punctuality. 

The “ Jockey” is built particularly for boys, but 
is good enough for any one, and with proper care 
will last a lifetime. Has jeweled movement. Stem 
wind and set. Choice of plain or fancy dial. A 
well-made, stylish, handsome watch. Guaranteed 
for accuracy. Not expensive. 

Sold by Jewelers everywhere. Write for 
Red Book of watches for men and boys, 
and Blue Book of watches for ladies. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 
Makers of Complete Watches Only, 
5 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





























and a small core of pith, 
is composed entirely of 
this material. The plant | 
is of rapid growth, for 
the stem attains a diam- 
eter of two or three! 
inches in the first year. | 
| It is said that the papaya | 
was brought to Mexico from the Moluccas by the | 
Spaniards, and this raises, in connection with 
its proposed employment for paper-making, the | 
question whether it might not be successfully 
| introduced into Florida and California. Any | 
| new wood fiber whose use might tend to spare | 
/our Northern spruce forests would receive a 
| welcome. i 














pestores by Tree-Cutting.— During 
| the past summer the canal of Burgundy, | 
connecting the basin of the Rhone with that of 
the Seine, was so nearly dried up that announce- 
| ment had to be made that boats could no longer 
traverse it. When full of water the canal fur- 
| nishes direct communication between the rivers 
Saone and Yonne. The surrounding country, 
from which the water for the canal is derived, 
has been gradually drying up during several 
years, and the abandonment of the canal was 
predicted six or seven years ago by the French 
geographer, Martel, as a consequence of the) 
destruction of the forests. 


ro) 


A Boy’s Science.—<An interesting story is 
told of the childhood of the late Prof. 
Federigo Delpino of the University of Naples. 
His earlier years were largely spent in his | 
father’s garden at Chiavari, where he grew | 
fond of studying the habits of ants, bees and | 
yasps, and discovered by his own observation | 
the manner in which the great blue-black bee, 
Xylocopa violacea, constructs its nests. Years | 
afterward, when Delpino was employed in the | 
customs service, a friend called his attention to | 
the report of an English naturalist, describing 
the manner in which the same bee pollinates the 
flowers of an orchid. The memory of his 
childhood’s studies instantly came back, and he 
exclaimed that the insect performed a similar 
service for the flowers of the Asclepias. Hasten- 
ing to Chiavari, he confirmed his statement, 
and the result was a paper on the subject which 
at once gave him a rank in the world of science. 





Cay | 


— Pygmies in London.—Six pyg- 
mies from the Belgian Congo State recently 
arrived in London, where they aroused much | 
interest, and where careful anthropometric 


measurements of them 
were made. Four are 
men and two women, A 
Sudanese negro serves as 
their interpreter. The 
average height of the men 
is four feet six inches, 
and that of the women 
four feet one inch. It 
is remarked that these 
figures correspond closely 
with those given by Sir 
Harry Johnston in 1902, 
in his description of the 
stature of the Congo 
dwarfs. They possess 
facial and other peculi- 
arities clearly marking 
them as belonging to a 
special group in the great 
African family of mankind. They are very | 
active and courageous, and with poisoned ar- 
rows and other weapons unhesitatingly attack 
invaders of their gloomy forests. They live 
upon game and wild fruits, and possess neither 
cultivated fields nor settled habitations. 














“The Sed that Steers # 


Is the Fastest Sled that Flies and Runs 
Farther than any other. The Coasting Win- 
ner in either case. . 


THE BEST SLED FOR 
EVERY BOY. 


The spring steel runners curve by 
a turn of the steering bar just as a 
bicycle is steered. No dragging of 
feet in the snow as with other sleds, 
or plowing when turning, 4s the run- 
ners follow their own track, Steer- 
ing makes it safe from accident and 
ast. It saves its cost in shoe-leather 
in one winter, and prevents wet feet 
and colds. Made in six sizes to carry 
one child or six grown persons. 


THE ONLY SLED GIRLS CAN PROPERLY CONTROL. 


The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second growth white ash seat and frame 


make the Flexible Flyer practically indestructible. It will outlast three wooden sleds, yet is so 
light that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 
Ask at the store. Take no substitute, for we will send on receipt of price from here. Or, if you 


will get your chum to buy one with you, and order two to one address, we will prepay express 
charges anywhere East of Mississippi River. Just the thing for Christmas. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 


Our cardboard model sled _ will show you just how it works, and give you lots of fun 
by mail with illustrated booklet giving full information re garding sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent free 























1000 


Boys 


READERS OF THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Can Get This 


300-Page 
Book 
Absolutely FREE. 


Every boy in America should havea 
copy of the Two- Dollar Book, “Scien- 
tifie American Boy.’ Will you be one 
of the 1000 boy 

Fora limited time we will give this 
book away to new subscribers. The 
book contains over 300 pages and over 360 illustrations. 
It is —— bound in cloth and ag printed on 
good paper. We have not the room here to tell about 
its contents. It is sufficient for us to say that full and 
complete instructions are give non how to build tents, boats 
and canoes. Information is given on appliances for summer 
and winter sports. There is something of interest in this 
huge volume for every boy as well as the boy’s grandfather. 
After its perusal you should be able to increase your income or 
earn extra money after school hours. It tells about bridge-build- 
ing, cave houses, wigwagging, telegraphing and many other subjects 
which are dear to the heart of the representative American Boy. 

‘here is there a boy, young or old, who would not like to be able to 
make railways, windmills, water-wheels, tree-houses, etc.? The fortunate 
yossessor Of one of these free books will be the envy and leader of the boys in 
1is entire neighborhood. Remember, boys, we arg ying this book away absolutely free. 

Our proposition to you is as follows: SENI DUS HREE I AF for one year’s subscrip 
tion to the Scientific American, and we will send the. book ABSOLU’ eELY FREE by tirst train. 
Scientific American’s subscription price is $3.00 a year for fifty-two issues. 


$5.00 Offer for $3.00. 


If you act quick you can take advantage of this offer, which is limited to 1000 boys. 





It is almost unnecessary for us to tell you anything about the Scientific American, If you are an 
energetic and ambitious boy you will like the Scientitic American. It has been published weekly for 
over sixty years. It tells all about the latest inventions and prints stories and scientific experiments in 
an interesting and understandable way. 


Scientific American 


” 








will help you in your ambition to becomea“‘ man.” President Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
recently said: ‘‘ IT would trust any boy anywhere who reads the Scie ntifie American 

Your father will subscribe to the Scientific American if you ask him. He will be gis ud to get the 
paper. You get the book free. It will be an easy matter and will not take more than five minutes of 
your time to get some one to subscribe for the Scientific American. The cost is but three dollars for 
one full year. The Two-Dollar Book is free. The book can be sent to one address and the Scientific 
American to another, if you wish. Tell your father you want this for a Christmas gift. 


BOYS 








this is the greatest offer that was ever made to you. Send in your subscription 
‘y return mail. Attend to this important matter at once. The edition of 


the b limited. This offer is for new subscriptions only. 
MUNN G COMPANY, 
Publishers Scientific American, 
370 BROADWAY ° ° ° ° NEW YORK CITY. 





























































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


eekly paper for all the tqmily. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o 
although eight yaaee P ssue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office poones-aeder or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TEA AND COFFEE. 


Ms: has been said and 
written concerning the 
merits and demerits of tea 
and coffee. Divergencies of 
opinion on the matter range 
from the views of those who 
regard the abuse of tea and 
coffee as the chief cause for 
the nervous type predominant 
among the American people, 
to the views of those who think 
there is no harm in drinking 
several cups of one or the other three times a day. 

As is usual in such cases, much is to be said on 
both sides. The importance of the question may be 
realized from the statement of an eminent medical 
writer, who says that the amount of coffee alone 
consumed in this country is one-third of the world’s 
total supply, and that the amount is greater than 
that used in Germany, Austria-Hungary, France 
and the United Kingdom combined. 

Both tea and coffee are primarily stimulants, 
owing to the caffein they contain. Their actual 
food value depends entirely on the milk or cream 
and sugar that are added to them. They do, how- 
ever, diminish muscular fatigue, relieve the sense 
of hunger to some extent, and lessen tissue waste, 
so that smaller amounts of food are necessary. 
For this reason military men and leaders of explor- 
ing expeditions regard tea or coffee as an indis- 
pensable part of the rations of their men, and 
there appears to be no doubt that more work can 
be done with them than without. 

On the other hand, the ove¥stimulation of the 
nervous system attendant on immoderate indul- 
gence in tea or coffee is always injurious, and some 
persons suffer from the use of even small amounts. 
Nervous excitability, irritability of temper, insom- 
nia and tremulousness of the hands are some of 
the more prominent nervous symptoms, but the 
digestion is also likely tosuffer. This is especially 
apt to occur if the beverage is prepared by a pro- 
longed boiling, as in this case much of the tannin 
present in both the tea-leaf and the coffee-bean is 
extracted. Green tea, owing to the way in which 
it is cured, contains about twice as much tannin 
as the black, and is therefore less wholesome. 

In general, it may be said that when taken in 
moderation and properly prepared by a method 
which does not permit the extraction of too great 
an amount of tannin, neither coffee nor tea affect 
the ordinary individual in good health very much, 
either for the better or the worse. There are, how- 
ever, many persons who should never take either ; 
and for children their use should be strictly for- 
bidden. 
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A NEW ISTHMIAN ROUTE. 


hile all American eyes have been focused 

upon Panama as the point of greatest inter- 
est in the region in which the Atlantic and Pacific 
approach each other, the Mexican government has 
quietly completed a railway from ocean to ocean 
several hundred miles farther north. This is 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, from the 
mouth of the Coatzacoaleos River on the Gulf of 
Campeche to Salina Cruz on the Pacific. 

As a favorable route for a railway between the 
oceans, Tehuantepec has long attracted the atten- 
tion of engineers. In 1841, in 1851 and again in 1857 
it was surveyed by companies which held conces- 
sions for a railway line. Later a project was fa- 
thered by James B. Eads fora ship railway across 
the isthmus, consisting of a great railway on which 
should run dry docks, or cradles, mounted on car- 
wheels, each dock large enough to receive a vessel. 
Ships would enter these docks in either ocean, and 
by gigantic engines dock and vessel would be hauled 
across to the other side. Capital to carry out this 
project was never forthcoming. 

In 1882 the Mexican government let the contract 
for a railway of its own there, and in the next two 
years twenty-five miles of it were built. Then 
funds gave out. Since then from time to time 
capitalists have considered the scheme, and at 
last, quietly enough, it has been carried through 
to completion. 

On an air-line the terminals of the new railway 
are one hundred and twenty-five miles apart. By 
rail the distance is one hundred and eighty-five 
miles. The grades on the Atlantic side are only 
sixty feet to the mile except in the Chivela Pass, 
where for eight miles they reach one hundred and 
sixteen feet. The highest point is only seven hun- 
dred and thirty feet above sea-level. 

By the new route the distance from New York 
to San Francisco is nearly fifteen hundred miles 
less than by Panama, and from New Orleans to 
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San Francisco over twenty-three hundred mil 
less. The Campeche terminus is in the handie 
possible situation for New Orleans communica- 
tions. 

One effect of the opening of the new route is 
already apparent in the diversion that way of the 
Hawaiian sugar-crop destined for the east coast 
of the United States. Heretofore more than two 
hundred thousand tons annually have come, most 
of it in sailing vessels, round Cape Horn. Now this 
is all to go by steamer to Salina Cruz, over the 
isthmus, and thence by steamer to New York, 
saving considerable, but putting a good-sized fleet 
of sailing craft out of business. 
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CLEANING THE WHITE HOUSE. 


hen Mrs. Caroline Harrison was “the first 

lady of the land,” she gave the renovation 
of the White House her personal supervision. In 
the April Housekeeper some of her methods are 
described. Her friend, Mrs. Butterworth, was 
making an early morning call, and finding that 
Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Harrison’s daughter, was alone, 
inquired for her mother. F 


“Where is mama? Why, in the basement. 
You will generally find her in the basement, too, 
until she is perfectly sure there are no more 
worlds to conquer,” said Mrs. McKee. 

“Well, I will look for her,” said the visitor, and 
descending to the lower corridor, she soon found 
her friend in the kitchen. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Harrison, “that is, if you 
can cross that chasm of dirt and Lape oes my 
of all kinds,” pointing to the floor, where lay, in 
evidence of her prowess, myriads of defunct 
water-bugs that had been slaughtered under her 
direction. 

“And now come up into the dining-room,” she 
said, after she had explained certain of her con- 
templated improvements. “I want to show you 
something else.” 

Going ro they entered the family dining- 
room, and the visitor, standing in front of the 
mantel, said, “What is it? I don’t see anything 
new.” 

“Turn round,” said the President’s wife; and 
pews so, Mrs. Butterworth at last noticed two 
good-sized sponges hanging over the mantelpiece. 

“Well, Lsee some sponges. What are they for?” 
But just then she observed two thick, brown 
streaks, about an inch wide, reaching from the 
mantel to the sponges, and they seemed to be in 
motion. “Why, what is that?” she asked. 

“That is two solid armies of red ants,” said Mrs. 
Harrison. “Those sponges have been saturated 
with sweetened water, and those ants are travel- 
ling up to them for a feast, and as soon as the 


have pretty well covered the sponges, they will 
be plunge into hot water, ants and all; then 
washed and sweetened again. They have been 


changed four times already this morning, and as 


yet there seems no perceptible diminution of the | 
number of the ants; but time and patience work | 
wonders sometimes, and it is a sure remedy if | 


kept up long enough.” 
* © 


INSISTENT POLITENESS. 


eo kind-hearted, and liked even by 
the Russians, is the description which the 
author of “With Russian, Japanese and Chun- 
chuse” applies to the Japanese soldier. He also 
gives an illustration of the determination of the 
Japanese, even when the object is courtesy. 


When, after the Battle of Tashihchia, the Rus- 
sian garrison evacuated Niuchwang by order of 
General Kuropatkin, the Japanese were not long 
in taking command of the place. Two scouts were 
the first to enter the town. They rode straight to 
the civil administration buildings. There, in one 
of the smaller rooms, they came upon a Russian 
soldier who had managed to get left behind his 
brothers-in-arms. He slowly rose from behind 
some furniture and faced his gy They smiled 
amiably at him, and, reassured, he pulled off his 
cap and commenced to fan himself with it. 

ow it is a common custom for the Japanese 
soldier, in war and peace, to carry about with him 
in the hot weather a small fan. On this oceasion a 
fan was forthcoming, and handed to the Russian. 

He refused to take it, ae gpg | to use the cap. 

Still with an amiable smile on his face, one of 
the Japanese, a short man with abnormally broad 
shoulders, again = the rejected fan with 
the left hand, at the same time covering him with 
a revolver. 

’ The captive took the gift without further reluc- 
tance and fanned himself with vigor. It cooled 
him far more than the cap. 


* ¢ 
A DOCTOR OR A DERRICK. 


octor Moxley’s night-bell rang violently. The 

doctor rose from his bed and put his mouth 
to the speaking-tube. “Who is it?” he asked. 
“It’s Mr. Simmons,” answered a plaintive voice. 
“Doctor, I’m nearly dead with a pain in my back. 
Can’t you do something for it?’ 

“Go to a drug-store,” was the reply. “Get a 
porous plaster, put it on according to directions, 
and it will relieve you.” 

Then the doctor went back to bed. 

A few nights later there came another ring at 
his bell. 

“Well?” queried Doctor Moxley, with his mouth 
to the speaking-tube. 

“It’s Mr. Simmons,” said the same plaintive 
voice. “Doctor, my back is all right now, but 
I’ve got to have some help in gettin’ this porous 
plaster off.” 

> & 


SEEMED TO HAVE HIM CORNERED. 


he teacher was discoursing to the class on the 

wonders of nature. “Take the familiar illus- 
tration of the sting of a wasp,” he said, “as com- 
pared with the finest needle. When examined 
through a microscope the sting is still sharp, 
smooth and polished, while the needle appears 
blunt and rough. 

“It is so with everything. The works of nature 
are infinitely superior to those of art. Try how 
we may, we cannot improve on nature.” 

“It isn’t so with my eyes, teacher,” said a little 
girl in the class. 

“Why, how is that, Nellie?” he asked. 

“*Cause nature made me cross-eyed,” she said, 
“and the doctors fixed my eyes all right.” 


oo 


THE FAULT OF THE CLOCK. 


M*; Hooligan looked up at the clock, and then 
slapped the iron she had lifted from the stove 
back on the lid with a clatter. 

“Talk about toime an’ toide waiting for no man,” 
she muttered, as she hurried into the pantry, 
“there’s toimes they wait an’ toimes they don’t! 
Yistherday at this very minute ’twas but tin 
o’clock, an’ to-day ’tis quarther to twelve!” 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdv. 
°° 

KEEP YOUR HAIR ON 
With Daily Shampoos of Cuticura 
i Soap and Weekly Dressings 
of Cuticura. 

This treatment at once stops falling hair, removes 
crusts, scales and dandruff, destroys hair parasites, 
soothes irritated, itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, loosens the scalp skin, supplies the roots with 
energy and nourishment,and makes the hair growupon 























Shirt -Waists, 
ADVANCE $ 1 .00. 


SPRING STYLES. 
To introduce our new Shirt-Waist Department, 


we are offering a line of the prettiest and most fashionable 
ready made Shat-Waists = This Waist, $1.00. 





a sweet, wholesome, healthy scalp. [ Adv. 
‘‘For Experts.’’ 


WINSLOW 


College Hockey Skates 


V0 













Are the latest conception in skates for the expert 
hockey player. Hand-forged runners especially 
hardened and Compared. 
If your dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue, Dept. A. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 
x Worcester, Mass 


8 Lane, London, E. C., 4 
Makers of skates with Plain and Runners. 
All-Clamp and Half-Clamp Wood 2. and the 
Winslow tes. 5 


ible 
—only practical brace to support weak ankles. 
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“Hopewell” 
Cloth 


Direct from the Mill 
—Saving you all Middlemen’s 
Profits. 





“Hopewell” Suitings for 
fall and winter are perfect- 
ly adapted for tailor-made 


suits, skirts, coats, etc., etc. 
1,30 
e Yard. 


54 Inches Wide. 


Anqwhers else you would 
pay from $1.50 to $2.00 — 
yard forclothof thisquality. 

A_few yards of “Hope- 
well” Cloth, which because 
of its absolutely “all-wool” 


most any other cloth that 
ean be made, will prove 
a most excellent Christmas 
present. 

ft is remembered as lon 


If such a Christmas 
asa piece of “Hopewell” Cloth will last, you wi 
not soon be forgotten. 

“Hopewell” Cloth is made according to the latest 





are not satisfied. No. 50-J. 

We have other styles ing in price from $1.00 to $3.00, 
illustrated in our new Shirt-W aist lement— sent free on 
request. Be sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 





ARE THE EVENINGS LONG? 


GAME amused 


ilt on common sense, highly entertaining, 
and without question the most satisfactory game 
learn, hard to forget 


. Itis easy to 
y. ASK FOR 


THE FAMOUS BLOCKING CARD GAME! 
“Not like any other.’ The whole family will 
it game you have 
ears. 100 counters 
game. i i 
Price. 60c., gold edge, 75c., at dealers, or post-paid 
Oept.B GEO. B. DOAN & CO.. 300 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. 
Also Makers of the ‘‘Chicago Fun Box.” 








requirements of style and the most old-f 
standards of honesty. 

Drop us a postal. Ask only for our fall and 
winter line of “Hopewell” Cloths. 


BE CAREFUL TO STATE WHAT COLORINGS 
AND MIXTURES YOU PREFER. 


Our samples will be sent by return mail. 


HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, 


Hopewell, Conn. 
Established 1836. 
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Class Pins 


From our factor: 
you. We sell 
and Badges for Colleges, 
Schools and Societies; also 
ety Emblems an 
ewels in Sterling Silver 
and Gold. Send for free 
cata. of brand-new designs. 


Cc. K. GROUSE & COMPANY, 
Dept. 338B, Rochester, N. Y. 


direct to 
ass Pins 

















HEINZ 


To» 


Mince Meat- 
How Clean; How Good 


The unquestioned excellence and purity of Heinz 


foods are most signally exemplified in Heinz 
Were this fine product made in your own 


Meat. 


e 


kitchen it could not be more cleanly or more wholesome, 


nor possess more of the genuine old-fashioned flavor. 
has the taste—the good 


It 
ness—you think of when you 


think of perfect mince meat. 
Housewives who themselves excel in mince meat 
making, prefer to buy 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


because the facilities found in the Heinz Kitchens for 
selecting, cleansing and blending materials could not be 
had in any home. Meat of choicest cuts; sound, juicy 
apples; raisins which eaten alone would be a confection; 
plump, Grecian currants, each one actually cleansed by 
itself; rich citron and fruit peels; pure spices of Heinz 
grinding; these combined with Heinz precision and skill 
make what the world recognizes as its best mince meat. 


Your grocer sells Heinz Mince Meat in glass and 
stone jars or in tins. Try it! 
And the multitude of good qualities you find in the 


mince meat you will also find in each of the 


Heinz 57 


Varieties, whose goodness, whose cleanliness, have made 


the name 
products. 


GT 
VARIETIES 


Heinz synonymous with the finest in food 
The whole story is interestingly told in our 
booklet, “The Spice of Life.” 
will be mailed upon request. 


A complimentary copy 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 































verre Kerns ALBUMS and STAMPS FOR XMAS. Price-list free. Ac ademy for Boys. 
Ga) “ Stew ENGLAND STAMP CO. 9 Bromfield Strect, Boston. | Williston Seminary, ASMiiinjion, Mase ke 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 


NOW SKATES romney ag Fully eunipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


+4 Biology ew Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
BOS Mee, Sor a Tacversn Ste Baston, Macs, | tack. 5th year. JOSEPH H.’ SAWYER, A. M., Principal 
’ sls -- 


OLLY and MISTLETOE) $3.75 


Y STAMPS, bCorea be. Est.1881. E- way | 
Gold Fish, 30c., Guinea Pigs, 50c., Rab- 
3 PRESENTS its se anateg en, Cate 


RAW SKINS 


WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers. | 
H. CRINE, FuRRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., BOSTON. | | 





























CHRISTMAS. 
‘or $1.00 tie at prepaid, box 20 pieces Holly, also 




















Children’s delight, Drawing Cards. 
/AMistietoe. Will send to your friends,enc socing Tour 6 

ai ge eset’ ou Fderuaiuen aor ‘if desired. Order quick. P. C. Squires, Elizabeth City, ) er W e ek 

oak frame, 75c., express paid. ART T PRESS, Orange, Mass. | “ H rtl t : 

SEND MAIL ORDERS FOR TIPPLERS OF TEA. : ea one” BOYS 

. . ? 
Broadcloths and Waistin ngs | is the tendency of modern times to regard $2.50 Women’s and 

in any quantity at one-half the regular price. waed peor» Sigal ; neg Poe nay gece og " ——. Shoes GIRLS 
Write at once for Free Samples. We call ng 8 ‘ Vv nerves. +) pubber Heels Educated and cared for—board, books and 7 


special attention to our new This is not the only age, however, in which and Cushion Soles other expenses included. Best home and 
7A Luna Silk Petticoat the warning has been sounded. In 1695 a F TENDER FEET Christian influences, under peques and com- 
J ‘ i “a Trade Mark. or petent teachers. High land, healthful sur 
which we deliver to any address in the United Dutchman published a quarto on the Great Catal dself : , roundings. Primary, Classical, Business and 
States for $2.50. Greatest value ever offered; || Abuse of Tea and Coffee.’? A German neigh- atalogueand self measurement instructions on request. Musical Courses. Entrance ages 7 to 18 years 
8 Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents Wanted 
outwears silk in every particular. Write for |! por described tea dealers as immoral members ~é —— : Send for Particulars and Enter Now. 


illustrated circular and samples of Luna Silk. Address W. C. KINSEY, Principal, 


La ae al : : - DANVERS 
COURTENAY, PARLEE 6 CO., of society, lying in wait for men’s purses and | PILGRIM SHOE F ’ . . , 
P. O. Box 14, Boston, Mass. lives. Jonas Hanway, the first man to carry "y MASS, a Se een 


an umbrella in London, attacked tea-drinking ~ 
ina thoroughgoing fashion. ls denunciation Irving’s TRICK, GAME AND FORTUNE-TELLING Top 
e ure ou (iet called forth vigorous defenses from two distin- : 
guished men of letters, Johnson and Goldsmith, High, An pepe ony A 7 and —— a Odd or 
° j x ir gi s in vindicati Low. A veritable ARD for entertainment. Even. 
our Catalogue of all the different who took up their gifted pens in vindication of 


their favorite beverage. The London Globe Instructive, Interesting and Amusin Artistic in design. Finished in bright colors. 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. enumerates some of the famous people who have Mechanically perfect in construction Brac Spins on either end 5 to 6 minutes. “y 


4 “ ate tically indestructible. Operated by a hild. 
It tells you the exact net prices. been addicted to tea-drinking. P ie handled while code y* unlimited number of games can be played with 
Southey tells the story of the first pound of 


























it. A fortune-teller, etc. Briefly, it is two Tops, or a aaaey | metal disk made to revolve 





| ; va it he T hich by frictio 1 s the Te he eleased. An arro 
vg see epee A Neate eg CE. Ty yp a Se 
i grandmother of Wordsworth’s wife was one of which to play the games. Complete Outfit with nett ated directions and fortune-tell 
a4 a from $1 =" = pert -o the party who sat down to enjoy the new*herb RS ing chart, sent post-paid for 30c., or 4 for $1.00. Stamps acceptable. Not yet in stores 
price you pay for 1 oO mal wha which had been sent to the hostess as a present, 


Sold only by WIZARD NOVELTY COMPANY, 1007E Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
make you favor be sure you get our }||#"4_ without directions how to use it. The ~ ——— a 














good folk boiled the whole pound at once, and 
Catalogue before you buy. ot down to eat the leaves with butter and salt. 
ey naturally wondered how = one could 
DIGHTON FURNACE Co., like such stuff, but, fortunately, they did not 
TAUNTON, MASS. realize they were in danger of inducing delirium 

tremens. 








va rr wouR a a -~ uincey was a a tea-toper. He 
rm 2 UR eclared he drank tea from eight o’clock at 
ted MOUNT nid af BIRDS night to four in the morning. Hazlitt, the 
essayist, seems to have drunk tea of extraor- 
Animals, Game-heads, etc. | dinary ‘strength. He used two ounces for 
The wonderful art of TAXI- breakfast and two for supper, and for this tea, 
DERMY, long kept secret, the ————, he paid fourteen shillings a 
: pound, erhaps this extravagance and exces- 
Now Taught by Mail sive uumeuation may account for Hazlitt’s 
Easily, quickly learned quarrelsomeness. 
by Men, Women, and The most famous tea-toper was, of course, 
Boys. A necessity for | Doctor Johnson. His record seems to have 
sportsmen, naturalistsand Hf | heen twenty-five cups, which he drank at a 


teachers. Save your fine trophies. Adorn home sae rp - : . 
and den with beautiful specimens. An extreme- sitting. He told Miss Reynolds in playful 


verse: 

Ref ie =a agate time. Thou canst not make the tea so fast 

Guaranteed. Write today for full particulars, Fine As 1 can gulp it down. 
Catalog and Taxidermy Magazine—all free. He described himself as a “hardened and 
THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY shameless tea-drinker, whose kettle has hardly 
91D St., Omaha, Neb. time to cool.’? We are bound to remember, 
however, that this intemperate tea-bibber lived 
to the age of seventy-five. 

Hartley Coleridge may claim a place among 
the tea-topers. Some one is said to have asked 








ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA Wwiisper) 











ROYAL DUT 


COCOA 
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“Sweets [ him how many cups he usually drank, and to : absolutely saves one-half your cocoa, and 
That have received the scornful reply, ‘‘C ‘ups! I f we > 
Satishy’ Set deel te eae Pee ee ecto lovantitls there’s no better cocoa made. 






In_ recent days Mr. Gladstone and Dean 
Stanley would appear in the class of tea-lovers. 
But any list of those devoted to the ‘‘best of 
herhs’’ would be of most inordinate length. 


Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking 
Chocolate. 
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Di aieesiaiaiee WASHINGTON IRVING AS A ( Noyes a 
SPORTSMAN. fis na 





(~ hardly thinks of Washington Irving as a 
sportsman and buffalo-hunter, yet he was 


Chocolates 
e out on the plains in the ‘‘thirties’’ of the last 
Irresistible. century, gaily charging after buffalo with fire- 


, ; arms of the old priming-pan pattern, for breech- 
There are rich creams, fruits, nuts, loaders were not then in use, and many of the 


: , : " ~ AS 5 “6 . ” 
caramels, jellies and many other de- early trappers had only the old flint-lock. The 5% ‘| We Toffee-Trimmed 
































licious combinations, each blended author of ‘‘Breaking the Wilderness’’ declares i= aes , TREE 
with a coating of finest chocolate. that it was the breech-loading repeater and ; 0 Santa Claus has a brand-new idea for trimming 
Our € Chri ft k canned goods that finished the buffalo. =, trees this year - and it's good one. 
» “ rf ‘ } ne idea is to us prett and green 1l0c 
J ne o ristmas gilt pac ‘*There is a mixture of the awful and the J 4 , size packagesof Mackintosh’s Toffee, insted 
ages will appeal to those who || | comic,” says Irving, ‘tin the look of these huge an a mn eg ee andy. 
j H animals as they bear their great bulk forward s ’ gee inexpensive —and, best of all, Mackintosh’s 
choose this enugntrul Way ) 
; ‘ ° with an up-and-down motion of the unwieldy p R Y fil: Toffee is the ideal candy for Christmas — or 
remembering their friends. head and shoulders; their tail cocked up like An ; any other time you want candy that hee 
For Sale by Leading Confectioners. the queue of Pantaloon i in a pantomime, the end “yp Appropriate for Sunday-schools, 
pee ge about in a fierce yet whimsical style, Y Hospitals end gther large | Pubic. 
* * , e SIO e “be 
Our art calendar for 1906 will be nd their e bad glaring remomously with an . Mackintosh’s Toffee—the famous Eng 
sent upon receipt of 6 cents postage. ex —s yo a doubl led F rr, lish candy — is like the good old fashioned 
m’s barre ’ - t 8 gone b 
Kibbe Bros. Company, wg pat _- y | e one et ae ee Sends ts 
gun, which had one shot remaining in it r ro due to its purity and delicious taste. It’s 
Springfield, Mass. Irving took after the fleeing herd, and succeeded Fy, & Z . more-ish. Give the children all they want. 
in bringing. one down. . They can’t overtnaee or get sick. 
‘*Dismounting, I now fettered my horse to Z Roe — 
DECID NO re his strayi ing, and advanced to contem- , MackKintosh’s Toffee 
W to Enter te ay victim. am nothing of a sportsman ; | 4 ' contains 16 quarter-pound packages 
ak E Ente Tha id been prompted to this unwonted exploit Si cence sullicient to drest a good-sized NE, 
9 by the magnitude of the game and the excite- - , If yours does not, send us his name and 
U ment of the adventurous chase. Now ‘that the m $140, sad we will see that you are 
excitement was over, I could not but look with an i | asian anere Gen ead pasbane 
compassion m the poor animal that la eer > — or it isn’t the genuine. 
y ; ; 
struggling bleeding at my feet. His very : Se JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
size ‘with, cogeeness which had before inspired , b Dept. 40, 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 
' me with eagerness, now increased my com- é 
punction. ’’ 
CO LL EGE Zs LEARN 
OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 
For the NEW YEAR TERM to begin 
Monday, January 1, 1906. At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- ; e 
A FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogu | lam 


John Mackintosh 


RUNNING WATER, oe 


For Country Estates, | 





in the Situation Department | 
for each graduate. 


TUITION: 


1 iE 





Ask your dealer for MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE. If he has not got it in stock fill out order blank 
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Ms = Farms, Factories, Etc. like form below and we will see that you are supplied. 
bg Our system of Tanks and Tank JOHN MACHENSOGM, Dept. 40, 78 Hudson Strest, New aren 7 
: Stetents Rate Jay Tine. HY | Towers is adaptable to any need. Enclosed please find $1.60, for which send me one four-pound tin of Mackintosh’s Toffee. 
ndividual Instruction. Catalogue Free. AMAA Send for Illustrated Booklet. Name . . -++++e. Street or P. O. Address 
Burdett College MAS. &. TANK & TOWER co., ote pede 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON oe 112 High St., Boston. Re AE BN scr ccoinsannaniaiiaiianianenbunns Address 

















We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
Fagines, Ete. 
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“‘The Survival of the Fittest.” 


ust now the market is loaded with flavoring extracts as never 
J before, at least, it is loaded with bottles of liquids labeled 
‘‘Extracts,’’ but many of these are chemical concoctions that 

do not contain a particle of fruit whose name they 
bear. Many of these must go out of market. 
Baker’s Extracts grow in favor and use steadily be- 
cause they are just what they are represented to be. 


Baker’s Extracts 
Comply with all Food Laws 


The more stringent the law the better we 
like it. We expect to still be making 
Baker’s Extracts when the law has rid the 
market of cheap imitations. Baker’s Extracts 

























Be —_ may cost a little more but flavor better, go 
ou ge 

“ae further and are healthful. 

Package 


COMPANY. 





BAKER wt adrenal 








Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY SEASONING 


is made from pure spices and sweet, 
selected herbs. It is a new di- 
covery in scientific spice and herb 
blending. Its use will add one 
hundred per cent. to the flavor of 
entrees, “left-overs” and chafing-dish 
recipes. Unequaled in pungency, 
flavor or aroma. 

Look for the yellow label and the 

mustard pot on every can. 


TEN CENTS at Your Grocer’s. 


2 
1; 





If your grocer doesn’t 
sell our brand we 
will send you a full- 
sized can for twelve 
cents in stamps. 





‘TRADE Mank* 
FOUNDEO 1816, 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


















































* red | by special process ‘of our own. 
Packed six large fishin a basket 
SHUTE, @ MERCHANT Gloucester Mass. - 















fy i Packers of High Grade Sea Products 





| Xecco 


SWEETS 


/0¢? 


"Good 
Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Senor Gage 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 











SQUIRE’S 
ARLINGTON 
SAUSAGE 


UNLIKE “HOME-MADE” AND “FARM” SAUSAGE, 
THEY ARE PREPARED UNDER 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


This is a matter of Health andisof Vital Importance. 
They are ae from the choicest selected lean 
meat, and seasoned with the purest spices. The finished 
sausage are double- pene je germ-proof parchment 
paper and-sealed. You get them from your dealer in 
one-pound packages. They are never sold loose or 
in bulk. ft y. ‘our dealer . supply you, we 

will send you a 5-lb. box for $1.00. 
Express Prepaid—Money Back If Not Satisfied. 


Peircnge 1906 CALENDAR. 


ique and striking desk calendar, 12 inches high, and 
S oe sae et © oy address in the 
cee, A Sy FS I receipt of 
stamps to cover postage and packing. 






























Experienced Housewives 
BUY 
those brands of groceries only whose quality 
and full measure are unquestioned. 


When about to make biscuit, gems or 
cake, the leavening agent of their choice is 


: 

| 

| RUMFORD 
; | THE WHOLESOME 
| 


Baking Powder. 


THe Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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Makes the — an go orem 


A labor-saver — quick and easy shiner — always 

ready for use — polishes brightest, without odor, 

dust or muss—up to date —it’s a ‘‘sun-shine’’! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, CANTON, MASS. 


ANNAN 


SSO 























THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


EY ERY housewife looks forward to making this meal particularly enjoyable, for 
Christmas is the crowning event of the year. When it comes to the making of 
dessert, save yourself the usual worry and treat your guests to a dessert of 


MINUTE GELATINE. 


Its advantages are these: (1) It isdelicious, wholesome, easily digested. (2) Easily 
prepared—no soaking, dissolves immediately in boiling water or milk. (3) Four envel- 
opes inevery package, each envelope makes one pint, whole package makes 4 gal- 
lon of clear, firm jelly. (4) Everybody likesit. Why nottry it for dinner to-day and 
et familiar with it? Minute Gelatine i is quite different from our Minute Gelatine 
vored and our Minute Tapioca. When you have tried one you will want all three. 
Patronize your groce “¢: has it, but if not do not give up getting what you want. Send us 
his name and 12c. for full size package, post-paid, and popular Minute Cook Book free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 











